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ESSAYS 


Not even in poetry do you find such variety of 
mood and subject as in essays. Death, bachelors, 
good temper, lying, bringing up children, getting 
up in the morning, politics, honey, music, sweet- 
ness and light, — all these and a thousand others 
are grist to the essayist’s mill. 

An essay is a short composition concerned with 
a single aspect of a subject. It has no set rules 
and is less complete than a treatise. It is a distinct 
reflection of the author’s mood and character and 
may be solemn, gay, serious, trifling, whimsical, 
satiric, informative, analytical, or amusing. It 
may be found anywhere — embedded in a novel 
or a biography (the one on “Touch” was in an 
autobiographical novel) or in a book of travel or 
philosophy. It may be tacked on to a book as a 
preface or it may be found standing on its own 
feet, quite alone, or in company with others of 
the same nature. 

Historically, so far as our modern conceptions 
are concerned, it began with Montaigne in 
France and Bacon in England. They were the 
first and in the eyes of many the greatest, but 
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there are others that have a quicker appeal for 
the average work-a-day reader. The quaint 
formal language of these two, so different from 
each other, yet equally removed from us, is a 
slight stumbling block to a beginner, but it is 
one that can be overcome merely by admitting 
that it is there. Sir Thomas Browne is another 
whose language is somewhat removed, but mainly 
because of its sonorous beauty which has fre- 
quently brought it into comparison with organ 
music. It may not be wise, unless you are already 
an essay addict, to begin with these but to work 
to them through Lamb and Holmes and Gissing 
and Hunt and Irving and old Izaak Walton who 
hold no screen of any kind between themselves 
and their readers. 



A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT OF THE BE- 
HAVIOUR OF MARRIED PEOPLE 

A S a single man, I have spent a good deal of 
my time in noting down the infirmities 
of Married People, to console myself for those 
superior pleasures, which they tell me I have lost 
by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their 
wives ever made any great impression upon me, 
or had much tendency to strengthen me in those 
anti-social resolutions, which I took up long ago 
upon more substantial considerations. What of- 
tenest offends me at the houses of married per- 
sons where I visit, is an error of quite a different 
description ; — it is that they are too loving. 

Not too loving neither: that does not explain 
my meaning. Besides, why should that offend 
me? The very act of separating themselves from 
the rest of the world, to have the fuller enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, implies that they 
prefer one another to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry this 
preference so undisguisedly, they perk it up in 
the faces of us single people so shamelessly, you 
cannot be in their company a moment without 
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being made to feel, by some indirect hint or open 
avowal, that you are not the object of this pref- 
erence, Now there are some things which give 
no offence, while implied or taken for granted 
merely; but expressed, there is much offence in 
them. If a man were to accost the first homely- 
featured or plain-dreSvSed young woman of his 
acquaintance, and tell her bluntly, that she was 
not handsome or rich enough for him, and he 
could not marry her, he would deserve to be 
kicked for his ill manners; yet no less is implied 
in the fact, that. having access and opportunity 
of putting the question to her, he has never yet 
thought fit to do it. The young woman under- 
stands this as clearly as if it were put into words ; 
but no reasonable young woman would think of 
making this a ground of a quarrel. Just as little 
right have a married couple to tell me by speeches 
and looks that are scarce less plain than speeches, 
that I am not the happy man, — the lady’s choice. 
It is enough that I know that I am not: I do not 
want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches 
may be made sufficiently mortifying: but these 
admit of a palliative. The knowledge which is 
brought out to insult me, may accidentally im- 
prove me; and in the rich man’s houses and pic- 
tures, — his parks and gardens, I have a tem- 
porary usufruct at least. But the display of mar- 
ried happiness has none of these palliatives; it is 
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throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified in- 
sult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and 
not of the least invidious sort. It is the cunning 
of most possessors of any exclusive privilege to 
keep their advantage as much out of sight as 
possible, that their less favoured neighbours, see- 
ing little of the benefit, may the less be disposed 
to question the right. But these married monop- 
olists thrust the most obnoxious part of their 
patent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that 
entire complacency and satisfaction which beam 
in the countenances of a new-married couple, — 
in that of the lady particularly ; it tells you, that 
her lot is disposed of in this world; that you can 
have no hopes of her. It is true, I have none; nor 
wishes either, perhaps; but this is one of those 
truths which ought, as I said before, to be taken 
for granted, not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give 
themselves, founded on the ignorance of us un- 
married people, would be more offensive if they 
were less irrational. We will allow them to un- 
derstand the mysteries belonging to their own 
craft better than we who have not had the hap- 
piness to be made free of the company: but their 
arrogance is not content within these limits. If a 
single person presume to offer his opinion in their 
presence, though upon the most indifferent sub- 
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ject, he is immediately silenced as an incompetent 
person. Nay, a young married lady of my ac- 
quaintance who, the best of the jest was, had not 
changed her condition above a fortnight before, 
in a question on which I had the misfortune to 
differ from her, respecting the properest mode of 
breeding oysters for the London market, had 
the assurance to ask with a sneer, how such an 
old Bachelor as I could pretend to know any- 
thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is noth- 
ing to the airs which these creatures give them- 
selves when they come, as they generally do, to 
have children. When I consider how little of a 
rarity children are, — that every street and blind 
alley swarms with them, — that the poorest peo- 
ple commonly have them in most abundance,— 
that there are few marriages that are not blest 
with at least one of these bargains, — how often 
they turn out ill, and defeat the fond hopes of 
their parents, taking to vicious courses, which 
end in poverty, disgrace, the gallows, &c. — I can- 
not for my life tell what cause for pride there can 
possibly be in having them. If they were young 
phoenixes, indeed, that were born but one in a 
year, there might be a pretext. But when they 
re so common — 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which 
hey assume with their husbands on these oc- 
asions. Let them look to that. But why we, who 
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are not their natural-born subjects, should be 
expected to bring our spices, myrrh, and incense, 
— our tribute and homage of admiration, — I 
do not see. 

“Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, 
even so are the young children”: so says the ex- 
cellent office in our Prayer-book appointed for 
the churching of women. “Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them”: So say I; but then 
don’t let him discharge his quiver upon us that 
are weaponless; — let them be arrows, but not to 
gall and stick us. I have generally observed that 
these arrows are double-headed; they have two 
forks, to be sure to hit with one or the other. 
As for instance, where you come into a house 
which is full of children, if you happen to take 
no notice of them (you are thinking of something 
else, perhaps, and turn a deaf ear to their inno- 
cent caresses), you are set down as untractable, 
morose, a hater of children. On the other hand, 
if you find them more than usually engaging, — 
if you are taken with their pretty manners,, and 
set about in earnest to romp and play with them, 
some pretext or other is sure to be found for send- 
ing them out of the room: they are too noisy or 

boisterous, or Mr. does not like children. 

With one or other of these forks the arrow is 
sure to hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense 
with toying with their brats, if it gives them any 
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pain; but I think it unreasonable to be called 
upon to love them, where I see no occasion, — - 
to love a whole family, perhaps, eight, nine, or 
ten, indiscriminately, — to love all the pretty 
dears, because children are so engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, ‘‘Love me, love 
my dog” : that is not always so very practicable, 
particularly if the dog be set upon you to tease 
you or snap at you in sport. But a dog, or a lesser 
thing, — any inanimate substance,, as a keepsake, 
a watch or a ring, a tree, or the place where we 
last parted when my friend went away upon a 
long absence, I can make shift to love, because I 
love him, and anything that reminds me of him ; 
provided it be in its nature indifferent, and apt 
to receive whatever hue fancy can give it. But 
children have a real character and an essential 
being of themselves: they are amiable or unami- 
able per se; I must love or hate them as I see 
cause for either in their qualities. A child's na- 
ture is too serious a thing to admit of its being 
regarded as a mere appendage to another being, 
and to be loved or hated accordingly : they stand 
with me upon their own stock, as much as men 
and women do. O! but you will say, sure it is 
an attractive age, — there is something in the 
tender years of infancy that of itself charms us. 
That is the very reason why I am more nice 
about them. I know that a sweet child is the 
sweetest thing in nature, not even excepting the 
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delicate creatures which bear them ; but the pret- 
tier the kind of a thing is, the more desirable it 
is that it should be pretty of its kind. One daisy 
differs not much from another in glory; but a 
violet should look and smell the daintiest. — I 
was always rather squeamish in my women and 
children. 

But this is not the worst: one must be ad- 
mitted into their familiarity at least, before they 
can complain of inattention. It implies visits, and 
some kind of intercourse. But if the husband be 
a man with whom you have lived on a friendly 
footing before marriage, — if you did not come 
in on the wife’s side, — if you did not sneak into 
the house in her train, but were an old friend in 
fast habits of intimacy before their courtship 
was so much as thought on, — look about you — * 
your tenure is precarious — before a twelve-month 
shall roll over your head, you shall find your old 
friend gradually grow cool and altered towards 
you, and at last seek opportunities of breaking 
with you. I have scarce a married friend of my 
acquaintance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, 
whose friendship did not commence after the 
period of his marriage . With some limitations 
they can endure that: but that the good man 
should have dared to enter into a solemn league 
of friendship in which they were not consulted, 
though it happened before they knew him, — be- 
fore they that are now man and wife ever met, 
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— this is intolerable to them. Every long friend- 
ship, every old authentic intimacy, must be 
brought into their office to be new stamped with 
their currency, as a sovereign Prince calls in the 
good old money that was coined in some reign 
before he was born or thought of, to be new 
marked and minted with the stamp of his au- 
thority, before he will let it pass current in the 
world. You may guess what luck generally be- 
falls such a rusty piece of metal as I am in these 
new minting s. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take 
to insult and worm you out of their husband’s 
confidence. Laughing at all you say with a kind 
of wonder, as if you were a queer kind of fel- 
low that said good things, but an oddity , is one 
of the ways; — they have a particular kind of 
stare for the purpose; — till at last the husband, 
who used to defer to your judgment, and would 
pass over some excrescences of understanding and 
manner for the sake of a general vein of observa- 
tion (not quite vulgar) which he perceived in 
you, begins to suspect whether you are not al- 
together a humourist, — a fellow well enough to 
have consorted with in his bachelor days, but 
not quite so proper to be introduced to ladies. 
This may be called the staring way ; and is that 
which has oftenest been put in practice 
against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the 
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way of irony: that is, where they find you an ob- 
ject of especial regard with their husband, who 
is not so easily to be shaken from the lasting at- 
tachment founded on esteem which he has con- 
ceived towards you; by never-qualified exagger- 
ations to cry up all that you say or do, till the 
good man, who understands well enough that it 
is all done in compliment to him, grows weary 
of the debt of gratitude which is due to so much 
candour, and by relaxing a little on his part, and 
taking down a peg or two in his enthusiasm, 
sinks at length to that kindly level of moderate 
esteem, — that “decent affection and complacent 
kindness” towards you, where she herself can 
join in sympathy with him without much stretch 
and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to ac- 
complish so desirable a purpose are infinite) is, 
with a kind of innocent simplicity, continually 
to mistake what it was which first made their 
husband fond of you. If an esteem for some- 
thing excellent in your moral character was 
that which riveted the chain she is to break, upon 
any imaginary discovery of a want of poignancy 
in your conversation, she will cry, “I thought, 

my dear, you described your friend, Mr. , 

as a great wit.” If, on the other hand, it was for 
some supposed charm in your conversation that 
he first grew to like you, and was content for 
this to overlook some trifling irregularities in 
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your moral deportment, upon the first notice 
of any of these she as readily exclaims, “This, my 

dear, is your good Mr. One good lady 

whom I took the liberty of expostulating with 
for not showing me quite so much respect as I 
thought due to her husband's old friend, had the 
candour to confess to me that she had often 

heard Mr, speak of me before marriage, 

and that she had conceived a great desire to be 
acquainted with me, but that the sight of me had 
very much disappointed her expectations ; for 
from her husband's representations of me, she 
had formed a notion that she was to see a fine, 
tall, officer-like looking man (I use her very 
words) ; the very reverse of which proved to be 
the truth. This was candid; and I had the civil- 
ity not to ask her in return, how she came to 
pitch upon a standard of personal accomplish- 
ments for her husband's friends which differed so 
much from his own; for my friend's dimensions 
as near as possible approximate to mine; he 
standing five feet five in his shoes, in which I 
have the advantage of him by about half an 
inch ; and he no more than myself exhibiting any 
indications of a martial character in his air or 
countenance. 

These are some of the mortifications which I 
have encountered in the absurd attempt to visit 
at their houses. To enumerate them all would be 
a vain endeavour; I shall therefore just glance at 
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the very common impropriety of which n|d|ried 
ladies are guilty, — of treating us as if • 

their husbands, and vice versa . I mean, wh<*n ^ 
they use us with familiarity, and their husbands 
with ceremony. Testacea, for instance, kept me 
the other night two or three hours beyond my 
usual time of supping, while she was fretting be- 
cause Mr. did not come home, till the 

oysters were all spoiled, rather than she would be 
guilty of the impoliteness of touching one in his 
absence. This was reversing the point of good 
manners: for ceremony is an invention to take 
off the uneasy feeling which we derive from 
knowing ourselves to be less the object of love 
and esteem with a fellow-creature than some 
other person is. It endeavours to make up, by 
superior attentions in little points, for that in- 
vidious preference which it is forced to deny in 
the greater. Had Testacea kept the oysters back 
for me, and withstood her husband's importu- 
nities to go to supper, she would have acted ac- 
cording to the strict rules of propriety. I know 
no ceremony that ladies are bound to observe to 
their husbands, beyond the point of a modest 
behaviour and decorum: therefore I must pro- 
test against the vicarious gluttony of Cerasia, 
who at her own table sent away a dish of Morel- 
las, which I was applying to with great good 
will, to her husband at the other end of the table, 
and recommended a plate of less extraordinary 
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gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their 
stead. Neither can I excuse the wanton af- 
front of — 

But I am weary of stringing up all my mar- 
ried acquaintance by Roman denominations. Let 
them amend and change their manners, or I 
promise to record the full-length English of their 
names, to the terror of all such desperate offend- 
ers in future. 


Charles Lamb. 



A POT OF HONEY * 


O N my breakfast table there is a pot of 
honey. Not the manufactured stuff sold 
under that name in shops, but honey of the hive, 
brought to me by a neighbouring cottager whose 
bees often hum in my garden. It gives, I con- 
fess, more pleasure to my eye than to my palate; 
but I like to taste of it, because it is honey. 

There is as much difference, said Johnson, 
between a lettered and an unlettered man as be- 
tween the living and the dead; and, in a way, 
it was no extravagance. Think merely how one’s 
view of common things is affected by literary 
association. What were honey to me if I knew 
nothing of Hymettus and Hybla? — if my mind 
had no stores of poetry, no memories of romance? 
Suppose me town-pent, the name might bring 
with it some pleasantness of rustic odor; but of 
what poor significance even that, if the country 
were to me mere grass and corn and vegetables, 
as to the man who has never read nor wished 
to read. For the Poet is indeed a Maker: above 
the world of sense, trodden by hidebound hu- 

* From “The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
by permission of Thomas Bird Mosher, publisher. 
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manity, he builds that world of his own whereto 
is summoned the unfettered spirit- Why does it 
delight me to see the bat flitting at dusk before 
my window, or to hear the hoot of the owl when 
all the ways are dark? I might regard the bat 
with disgust, and the owl either with vague 
superstition or not heed it at all. But these have 
their place in the poet's world, and carry me 
above this idle present. 

I once passed a night in a little market-town 
where I had arrived tired and went to bed early. 
I slept forthwith, but was presently awakened 
by I know not what; in the darkness there 
sounded a sort of music, and, as my brain cleared, 
I was aware of the soft chiming of church bells. 
Why, what hour could it be? 1 struck a light 
and looked at my watch. Midnight. Then a glow 
came over me. “We have heard the chimes at 
midnight, Master Shallow!" Never till then had 
I heard them. And the town in which I slept 
was Evesham, but a few miles from Stratford- 
on-Avon. What if those midnight bells had 
been to me but as any other, and I had reviled 
them for breaking my sleep? — Johnson did not 
much exaggerate. 


George Gissing. 



MUSIC 


O F late, I have been wishing for music. An 
odd chance gratified my desire. 

I had to go into Exeter yesterday. I got there 
about sunset, transacted my business, and 
turned to walk home again through the warm 
twilight. In Southernhay, as I was passing a 
house of which the ground-floor windows stood 
open, there sounded the notes of a piano — chords 
touched by a skilful hand. I checked my step, 
hoping, and in a minute or two the musician be- 
gan to play that nocturne of Chopin which I love 
best — I don’t know how to name it. My heart 
leapt. There I stood in the thickening dusk, the 
glorious sounds floating about me; and I trem- 
bled with very ecstasy of enjoyment. When si- 
lence came, I waited in the hope of another 
piece, but nothing followed, and so I went my 
way. 

It is well for me that I cannot hear music when 
I will; assuredly I should not have such intense 
pleasure as comes to me now and then by hap- 
hazard. As I walked on, forgetting all about 
the distance, and reaching home before I knew 
I was halfway there, I felt gratitude to my un^ 
IS 
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known benefactor — a state of mind I have often 
experienced in the days long gone by. It happened 
at times— not in my barest days, but in those of 
decent poverty — that some one in the house 
where I lodged played the piano — and how it re- 
joiced me when this came to pass! I say “played 
the piano” — a phrase that covers much. For my 
own part, I was very tolerant; anything that 
could by the largest interpretation be called 
music, I welcomed and was thankful for; even 
“five-finger exercises” I found, at moments, bet- 
ter than nothing. For it was when I was labour- 
ing at my desk that the notes of the instrument 
were grateful and helpful to me. Some men, I 
believe, would have been driven frantic under 
the circumstances; to me, anything like a musi- 
cal sound always came as a godsend ; it tuned my 
thoughts; it made the words flow. Even the 
street organs put me in a happy mood; I owe 
many a page to them — written when I should 
else have been sunk in bilious gloom. 

More than once, too, when I was walking 
London streets by night, penniless and miser- 
able, music from an open window has stayed 
my step, even as yesterday. Very well can I re- 
member such a moment in Eaton Square, one 
night when I was going back to Chelsea, tired, 
hungry, racked by frustrated passions. I had 
tramped miles and miles, in the hope of wearying 
myself so that I could sleep and forget. Then 
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came the piano notes — I saw that there was 
festival in the house — and for an hour or so I 
revelled as none of the bidden guests could pos- 
sibly be doing. And when I reached my poor 
lodgings, I was no longer envious nor mad with 
desires, but as I fell asleep I thanked the un- 
known mortal who had played for me, and 
given me peace. 


George Gissing. 



MONEY 


I T is a pleasant thing enough to be able to 
spend a little money without fear when 
the desire for some indulgence is strong upon 
one; but how much pleasanter the ability to give 
money away! Greatly as I relish the comforts of 
my wonderful new life, no joy it has brought me 
equals that of coming in aid to another’s neces- 
sity. The man for ever pinched in circumstances 
can live only for himself. It is all very well to 
talk about doing moral good ; in practice, there 
is little scope or hope for anything of that kind 
in a state of material hardship. To-day I have 

sent S a cheque for fifty pounds; it will 

come as a very boon of heaven, and assuredly 
blesseth him that gives as much as him that takes. 
A poor fifty pounds, which the wealthy fool 
throws away upon some idle or base fantasy, and 

never thinks of it ; yet to S it will mean life 

and light. And I, to whom this power of bene- 
faction is such a new thing, sign the cheque with 
a hand trembling, so glad and proud I am. In the 
days gone by, I have sometimes given money, but 
with trembling of another kind ; it was as likely 
as not that I myself, some black foggy morn- 
18 
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mg, might have to go begging for my own dire 
needs. That is one of the bitter curses of pov- 
erty; it leaves no right to be generous. Of my 
abundance — abundance to me, though starveling 
pittance in the view of everyday prosperity — I 
can give with happiest freedom; I feel myself a 
man, and no crouching slave with his back ever 
ready for the lash of circumstance. There are 
those, I know, who thank the gods amiss, and 
most easily does this happen in the matter of 
wealth. But oh, how good it is to desire little, 
and to have a little more than enough! 

George Gissing. 



CONVERSATION 


T HIS business of conversation is a very seri- 
ous matter. There are men that it weak- 
ens one to talk with an hour more than a clay’s 
fasting would do. Mark this that I am going to 
say, for it is as good as a working professional 
man’s advice, and costs you nothing: it is better 
to lose a pint of blood from your veins than to 
have a nerve tapped. Nobody measures your 
nervous force as it runs away, nor bandages your 
brain and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are excessively 
exhausting to some people. They are the talkers 
who have what may be called jerky minds. Their 
thoughts do not run in the natural order of se- 
quence. They say bright things on all possible 
subjects, but their zigzags rack you to death. Af- 
ter a jolting half-hour with one of these jerky 
companions, talking with a dull friend affords 
great relief. It is like taking the cat in your lap 
after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, 
to be sure, at times! A ground-glass shade over 
a gas-lamp does not bring more solace to our 
dazzled eyes than such a one to our minds. 

20 
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— Y ou don’t suppose that my remarks made at 
this table are like so many postage-stamps, do 
you, — each to be only once uttered? If you do, 
you are mistaken. He must be a poor creature 
that does not often repeat himself. Imagine the 
author of the excellent piece of advice, “Know 
thyself,” never alluding to that sentiment again 
during the course of a protracted existence ! 
Why, the truths a man carries about with him 
are his tools; and do you think a carpenter is 
bound to use the same plane but once to smooth 
a knotty board with, or to hang up his hammer 
after it has driven its first nail? I shall never re- 
peat a conversation, but an idea often. I shall 
use the same types when I like, but not com- 
monly the same stereotypes. A thought is often 
original, though you have uttered it a hundred 
times. It has come to you over a new route, by 
a new and express train of associations. 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be caught 
making the same speech twice over, and yet be 
held blameless. Thus, a certain lecturer, after 
performing in an inland city, where dwells a 
Litteratrice of note, was invited to met her and 
others over the social teacup. She pleasantly re- 
ferred to his many wanderings in his new occu- 
pation. “Yes,” he replied, “I am like the Huma, 
the bird that never lights, being always in the 
cars, as he is always on the wing.” — Years 
elapsed. The lecturer visited the same place once 
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more for the same purpose. Another social cup 
after the lecture, and a second meeting with the 
distinguished lady. “You are constantly going 
from place to place/’ she said, — “Yes,” he an- 
swered, “I am like the Huma,” and finished the 
sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over him that 
he had made this fine speech, word for word, 
twice over! Yet it was not true, as the lady might 
perhaps have fairly inferred, that he had embel- 
lished his conversation with the Huma daily dur- 
ing that whole interval of years. On the con- 
trary, he had never once thought of the odious 
fowl until the recurrence of precisely the same 
circumstances brought up precisely the same idea. 
He ought to have been proud of the accuracy 
of his mental adjustments. Given certain factors, 
and a sound brain should always evolve the same 
fixed product with the certainty of Babbage’s 
calculating machine. 

— What are the great faults of conversation? 
Want of ideas, want of words, want of man- 
ners, are the principal ones, I suppose you think. 
I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you what I have 
found spoil more good talks than anything else; 
— long arguments on special points between peo- 
ple who differ on the fundamental principles 
upon which these points depend. No men can 
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have satisfactory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certain ultimata of belief 
not be disturbed in ordinary conversation, and 
unless they have sense enough to trace the sec- 
ondary questions depending upon these ultimate 
beliefs to their source. In short, just as a written 
constitution is essential to the best social order, 
so a code of finalities is a necessary condition of 
profitable talk between two persons. Talking is 
like playing on the harp ; there is as much in lay- 
ing the hand on the strings to stop their vibra- 
tions as in twanging them to bring out their 
music. 

I really believe some people save their bright 
thoughts, as being too precious for conversation. 
What do you think an admiring friend said the 
other day to one that was talking good things, — 
good enough to print? “Why,” said he, “you are 
wasting merchantable literature, a cash article, 
at the rate, as nearly as I can tell, of fifty dol- 
lars an hour.” The talker took him to the win- 
dow and asked him to look out and tell what 
he saw. 

“Nothing but a very dusty street,” he said, 
“and a man driving a sprinkling-machine 
through it.” 

“Why don’t you tell the man he is wasting 
that water? What would be the state of the 
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highways of life, if wc did not drive our thought- 
sprinklers through them with the valves open, 
sometimes ? 

“Besides, there is another thing about this 
talking, which you forgot. It shapes our thoughts 
for us; — the waves of conversation roll them as 
the surf rolls the pebbles on the shore. Let me 
modify the image a little. I rough out my 
thoughts in talk as an artist models in clay. 
Spoken language is so plastic, — you can pat and 
coax, and spread and shave, and rub out, and fill 
up, and stick on so easily, when you work that 
soft material, that there is nothing like it for 
modelling. Out of it come the shapes which you 
turn into marble or bronze in your immortal 
books, if you happen to write such. Or, to use 
another illustration, writing or printing is like 
shooting with a rifle; you may hit your reader’s 
mind, or miss it; — but talking is like playing at 
a mark with the pipe of an engine ; if it is within 
reach, and you have time enough, you can’t help 
hitting it.” 

— How sweetly and honestly one said to me 
the other day, “I hate books 1” A gentleman, — 
singularly free from affectations,— not learned, 
of course, but of perfect breeding, which is often 
so much better than learning, — by no means dull, 
in the sense of knowledge of the world and soci- 
ety, but certainly not clever either in the arts or 
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sciences, — his company is pleasing to all who 
know him. I did not recognize in him inferiority 
of literary taste half so distinctly as I did sim- 
plicity of character and fearless acknowledg- 
ment of his inaptitude for scholarship. In fact, 
I think there are a great many gentlemen and 
others, who read with a mark to keep their place, 
that really “hate books,” but never had the wit 
to find it out, or the manliness to own it. [. Entre 
nous , I always read with a mark.] 

We get into a way of thinking as if what we 
call an “intellectual man” was, as a matter of 
course, made up of nine-tenths, or thereabouts, of 
book-learning, and one-tenth himself. But even 
if he is actually so compounded, he need not 
read much. Society is a strong solution of books. 
It draws the virtue out of what is best worth 
reading, as hot water draws the strength of tea- 
leaves. If I were a prince, I would hire or buy a 
private literary tea-pot, in which I would steep 
all the leaves of new books that promised well. 
The infusion would do for me without the vege- 
table fibre. You understand me; I would have a 
person whose sole business should be to read day 
and night, and talk to me whenever I wanted 
him to. I know the man I would have: a quick- 
witted, out-spoken, incisive fellow ; knows history, 
or at any rate has a shelf full of books about it, 
which he can use handily, and the same of all 
useful arts and sciences; knows all the common 
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plots of plays and novels, and the stock com- 
pany of characters that are continually coming on 
in new costume; can give you a criticism of an 
octavo in an epithet and a wink, and you can de- 
pend on it ; cares for nobody except for the virtue 
there is in what he says; delights in taking off 
big wigs and professional gowns, and in the 
disembalming and unbandaging of all literary 
mummies. Yet he is as tender and reverential to 
all that bears the mark of genius, — that is, of a 
new influx of truth or beauty, — as a nun over her 
missal. In short, he is one of those men that know 
everything except how to make a living. Him 
would I keep on the square next my own royal 
compartment on life's chessboard. To him I 
would push up another pawn, in the shape of a 
comely and wise young woman, whom he would 
of course take — to wife. For all contingencies I 
would liberally provide. In a word, I would, in 
the plebeian, but expressive phrase, “put him 
through" all the material part of life; see him 
sheltered, warmed, fed, button-mended, and all 
that, just to be able to lay on his talk when I 
liked, — with the privilege of shutting it off at 
will. 

A Club is the next best thing to this, strung 
like a harp, with about a dov,en ringing intel- 
ligences, each answering to some chord of the 
macrocosm. They do well to dine together once in 
a while, A dinner-party made up of such elements 
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is the last triumph of civilization over barbarism. 
Nature and art combine to charm the senses ; the 
equatorial zone of the system is soothed by well- 
studied artifices; the faculties are off duty, and 
fall into their natural attitudes; you see wisdom 
in slippers and science in a short jacket. 

The whole force of conversation depends on 
how much you can take for granted. Vulgar chess- 
players have to play their game out; nothing 
short of the brutality of an actual checkmate 
satisfies their dull apprehensions. But look at two 
masters of that noble game! White stands well 
enough, so far as you can see ; but Red says, Mate 
: n six moves; — White looks, — nods; — the game 
is over. Just so in talking with first-rate men; 
especially when they are good-natured and ex- 
pansive, as they are apt to be at table. That 
blessed clairvoyance which sees into things with- 
out opening them, — that glorious licence, which, 
having shut the door and driven the reporter from 
its key-hole, calls upon Truth, majestic virgin! 
to get off from her pedestal and drop her 
academic poses, and take a festive garland and the 
vacant place on the medius lectus , — that carnival- 
shower of questions and replies and comments, 
large axioms bowled over the mahogany like 
bomb-shells from professional mortars, and ex- 
plosive wit dropping its trains of many-coloured 
fire, and the mischief-making rain of bon-bons 
pelting everybody that shows himself, — the picture 
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of a truly intellectual banquet is one which the old 
Divinities might well have atempted to repro- 
duce. 

— It is a fine thing to be an oracle to which an 
appeal is always made in all discussions. The men 
of facts wait their turn in grim silence, with that 
slight tension about the nostrils which the con- 
sciousness of carrying a ‘‘settler” in the form of 
a fact or a revolver gives the individual thus 
armed. When a person is really full of informa- 
tion, and does not abuse it to crush conversa- 
tion, his part is to that of the real talkers what 
the instrumental accompaniment is in a trio or 
quartette of vocalists. 

— What do I mean by the real talkers ? — Why, 
the people with fresh ideas, of course, and plenty 
of good warm words to dress them in. Facts al- 
ways yield the place of honour, in conversation, 
to thoughts about facts ; but if a false note is ut- 
tered, down comes the finger on the key and the 
man of facts asserts his true dignity. I have known 
three of these men of facts, at least, who were 
always formidable, — -and one of them was tyran- 
nical. 

— Yes, a man sometimes makes a grand ap- 
pearance on a particular occasion ; but these men 
knew something about almost everything, and 
never made mistakes.— He? Veneers in first-rate 
style. The mahogany scales off now and then in 
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spots, and then you see the cheap light stuff. — I 
found very line in conversational informa- 

tion, the other day when we were in company. 
The talk ran upon mountains. He was wonder- 
fully well acquainted with the leading facts about 
the Andes, the Apennines, and the Appalachians ; 
he had nothing in particular to say about Ararat, 
Ben Nevis, and various other mountains that were 
mentioned. By-and-by some Revolutionary anec- 
dote came up, and he showed singular familiarity 
with the lives of the Adamses, and gave many 
details relating to Major Andre. A point of 
Natural History being suggested, he gave an 
excellent account of the air-bladder of fishes. 
He was very full upon the subject of agriculture, 
but retired from the conversation when horti- 
culture was introduced in the discussion. So he 
seemed well acquainted with the geology of an- 
thracite, but did not pretend to know anything 
of other kinds of coal. There was something so 
odd about the extent and limitations of his knowl- 
edge, that I suspected all at once what might be 
the meaning of it, and waited till I got an op- 
portunity. — Have you seen the “New Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia?” said I. — I have, he replied; 
I received an early copy. — How far does it go ? — 
He turned red, and answered, — To Araguay. 
— Oh, said I to myself, — not quite so far as 
Ararat; — that is the reason he knew nothing 
about it; but he must have read all the rest 
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straight through, and, if he can remember what 
is in this volume until he has read all those that 
are to come, he will know more than I ever 
thought he would. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
From “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 
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A CHILD is smaller than a man; he has not 
the man’s strength or reason, but he sees 
and hears as well or nearly as well; his sense of 
taste is very good, though he is less fastidious, and 
he distinguishes scents as clearly though less sen- 
suously. The senses are the first of our faculties 
to mature; they are those most frequently over- 
looked or neglected. 

To train the senses it is not enough merely to 
use them; we must learn to judge by their means, 
to learn to feel, so to speak ; for we cannot touch, 
see, or hear, except as we have been taught. 

There is a mere natural and mechanical use of 
the senses which strengthens the body without 
improving the judgment. It is all very well to 
swim, run, jump, whip a top, throw stones; but 
have we nothing but arms and legs? Have we 
not eyes and ears as well ; and are not these organs 
necessary for the use of the rest? Do not merely 
exercise the strength, exercise all the senses by 
which it is guided; make the best use of every 
one of them, and check the results of one by the 
other. Measure, count, weigh, compare. Do not 
use force till you have estimated the resistance; 
li 
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let the estimation of the effect always preced 
the application of the means. Get the child in 
terested in avoiding insufficient or superfluou 
efforts. If in this way you train him to calculate 
the effects of all his movements, and to correc 
his mistakes by experience, is it not clear tha 
the more he does the wiser he will become ? 

Take the case of moving a heavy mass; if h< 
takes too long a lever, he will waste his strength 
if it is too short, he will not have strength enough 
experience will teach him to use the very sticl 
he needs. This knowledge is not beyond his years 
Take, for example, a load to be carried; if h< 
wants to carry as much as he can, and not to tak< 
up more than he can carry, must he not calculat< 
the weight by the appearance ? Does he know how 
to compare masses of like substance and differ* 
ent size, or to choose between masses of the same 
size and different substances ? he must set tc 
work to compare their specific weights. I have seer 
a young man, very highly educated, who could 
not be convinced, till he had tried it, that a 
bucket full of blocks of oak weighed less than 
the same bucket full of water. 

All our senses are not equally under our con- 
trol. One of them, touch, is always busy during 
our waking hours; it is spread over the whole 
surface of the body, like a sentinel ever on the 
watch to warn us of anything which may do us 
harm. Whether we will or not, we learn to use 
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it first of all by experience, by constant practice, 
and therefore we have less need for special train- 
ing for it. Yet we know that the blind have a 
surer and more delicate sense of touch than we, 
for not being guided by the one sense, they are 
forced to get from the touch what we get from 
sight. Why, then, are not we trained to walk as 
they do in the dark, to recognize what we touch, 
to distinguish things about us; in a word, to do 
at night and in the dark what they do in the day- 
time without sight? We are better off than they 
while the sun shines ; in the dark it is their turn 
to be our guide. We are blind half our time, with 
this difference: the really blind always know 
what to do, while we are afraid to stir in the 
dark. We have lights, you say. What! always 
artificial aids. Who can insure that they will 
always be at hand when required. I had rather 
Emil’s eyes were in his finger tips, than in the 
chandler’s shop. 

If you are shut up in a building at night, clap 
your hands, you will know from the sound 
whether the space is large or small, if you are 
in the middle or in one corner. Half a foot from 
a wall the air, which is refracted and does not 
circulate freely, produces a different effect on 
your face. Stand still in one place and turn this 
way and that; a slight draught will tell you if 
there is a door open. If you are on a boat you 
will perceive from the way the air strikes your 
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face not merely the direction in which you are 
going, but whether the current is bearing you 
slow or fast. These observations and many others 
like them can only be properly made at night; 
however much attention we give to them by day- 
light, we are always helped or hindered by 
sight, so that the results escape us. Yet here we 
use neither hand nor stick. How much may be 
learnt by touch, without ever touching any- 
thing! 

I would have plenty of games in the dark! 
This suggestion is more valuable than it seems 
at first sight. Men are naturally afraid of the 
dark ; so are some animals.* Only a few men are 
freed from this burden by knowledge, determina- 
tion, and courage. I have seen thinkers, unbe- 
lievers, philosophers, exceedingly brave by day- 
light, tremble like women at the rustling of a 
leaf in the dark. This terror is put down to 
nurses* tales; this is a mistake; it has a natural 
cause. What is this cause ? What makes the deaf 
suspicious and the lower classes superstitious? 
Ignorance of the things about us, and of what is 
taking place around us.f Accustomed to perceive 

* This terror is very noticeable during great eclipses 
of the sun. 

t Another cause has been well explained by a 
philosopher, often quoted in this work, a philosopher 
to whose wide views I am very greatly indebted. 

“When under special conditions we cannot form a 
fair idea of distance, when we can only judge things 
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things from a distance and to calculate their ef- 
fects, how can I help supposing, when I cannot 
see, that there are hosts of creatures and all sorts 
of movements all about me which may do me 
harm, and against which I cannot protect myself? 
In vain do I know I am safe where I am; I am 
never so sure of it as when I can actually see it, 
so that I have always a cause for fear which did 
not exist in broad daylight. I know, indeed, that 
a foreign body can scarcely act upon me without 
some slight sound, and how intently I listen! At 
the least sound which I cannot explain, the de- 
sire of self-preservation makes me picture every- 
thing that would put me on my guard, and there- 
fore everything most calculated to alarm me. 

by the size of the angle or rather of the image formed 
in our eyes, we cannot avoid being deceived as to the 
size of these objects. Every one knows by experience 
how when we are travelling at night we take a bush 
near at hand for a great tree at a distance, and 
•vice versa. In the same way, if the objects were of a 
shape unknown to us, so that we could not tell their 
size in that way, we should be equally mistaken with 
regard to it. If a fly flew quickly past a few inches 
from our eyes, we should think it was a distant bird; 
a horse standing still at a distance from us in the 
midst of open country, in a position somewhat like 
that of a sheep, would be taken for a large sheep, 
so long as we did not perceive that it was a horse; 
but as soon as we recognize what it is, it seems as 
large as a horse, and we at once correct our former 
judgment. 

"Whenever one finds oneself in unknown places at 
night where we cannot judge of distance, and where 
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I am just as uneasy if I hear no sound, for I 
might be taken unawares without a sound* I must 
picture things as they were before, as they ought 
to be ; I must see what I do not sec. Thus driven 
to exercise my imagination, it soon becomes my 
master, and what I did to reassure myself only 
alarms me more. I hear a noise, it is a robber; 
I hear nothing, it is a ghost. The watchfulness 
inspired by the instinct of self-preservation only 
makes me more afraid. Everything that ought 
to reassure me exists only for my reason, and 
the voice of instinct is louder than that of reason. 
What is the good of thinking there is nothing to 
be afraid of, since in that case there is nothing 
we can do? 

we cannot recognize objects by their shape on ac- 
count of the darkness, we are in constant danger of 
forming mistaken judgments as to the objects which 
present themselves to our notice. Hence that terror, 
that kind of inward fear experienced by most people 
on dark nights. This is foundation for the supposed 
appearances of spectres, or gigantic and terrible 
forms which so many people profess to have seen. 
They are generally told that they imagined these 
things, yet they may really have seen them, and it 
is quite possible they really saw what they say they 
did see; for it will always be the case that when 
we can only estimate the size of an object by the 
angle it forms in the eye, that object will swell and 
grow as we approach it; and if the spectator thought 
it several feet high when it was thirty or forty feet 
away, it will seem very large indeed when it is a 
few feet off; this must indeed astonish and alarm 
the spectator until he touches it and perceives what 
it is, for as soon as he perceives what it is, the object 
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The cause indicates the cure. In everything 
habit overpowers imagination; it is only aroused 
by what is new. It is no longer imagination, but 
memory which is concerned with what we see 
every day, and that is the reason of the maxim, 
e( Ab assuetis non fit passio ” for it is only at the 
flame of imagination that the passions are kindled. 
Therefore do not argue with anyone whom you 
want to cure of the fear of darkness; take him 
often into dark places and be assured this prac- 
tice will be of more avail than all the argu- 
ments of philosophy. The tiler on the roof does 

which seemed so gigantic will suddenly shrink and 
assume its real size, but if we run away or are 
afraid to approach, we shall certainly form no other 
idea of the thing than the image formed in the eye, 
and we shall have really seen a gigantic figure of 
alarming size and shape. There is, therefore, a 
natural ground for the tendency to see ghosts, and 
these appearances are not merely the creatioii of the 
imagination, as the men of science would have us 
think.” — Buff on, Nat. Hist . 

In the text I have tried to show that they are al- 
ways partly the creation of the imagination, and with 
regard to the cause explained in this quotation, it 
is clear that the habit of walking by night should 
teach us to distinguish those appearances which simi- 
larity of form and diversity of distance lend to the 
objects seen in the dark. For if the air is light enough 
for us to see the outlines there must be more air 
between us and them when they are further off,* so 
that we ought to see them less distinctly when further 
off, which should be enough, when we are U9ed to it, 
to prevent the error described by M. Buffon. Which- 
ever explanation you prefer, my mode of procedure 
is still efficacious, and experience entirely , confirms it. 
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not know what it is to be dizzy, and those who 
are used to the dark will not be afraid. 

There is another advantage to be gained from 
our games in the dark. If these games are to be a 
success I cannot speak too strongly of the need 
for gaiety. Nothing is so gloomy as the dark; do 
not shut your child up in a dungeon, let him 
laugh when he goes into a dark place, let him 
laugh when he comes out, so that the thought of 
the game he is leaving and the games he will 
play next may protect him from the fantastic 
imagination which might lay hold on him. 

There comes a stage in life beyond which we 
progress backwards. I feel I have reached this 
stage. I am, $0 to speak, returning to a past 
career. The approach of age makes us recall the 
happy days of our childhood. As I grow old I 
become a child again, and I recall more readily 
what I did at ten than at thirty. Reader, for- 
give me if I sometimes draw my examples from 
my own experience. If this book is to be well 
written, I must enjoy writing it. 

I was living in the country with a pastor called 
M. Lambercier. My companion was a cousin 
richer than myself, who was regarded as the heir 
to some property, while 1, far from my father, 
was but a poor orphan. My big cousin Bernard 
was unusually timid, especially at night. I laughed 
at his fears, till M. Lambercier was tired of my 
boasting, and determined to put my courage to 
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the proof. One autumn evening, when it was 
very dark, he gave me the church key, and told me 
to go and fetch a Bible he had left in the pulpit. 
To put me on my mettle he said something which 
made it impossible for me to refuse. 

I set out without a light; if I had had one, 
it would perhaps have been even worse. I had 
to pass through the graveyard; I crossed it 
bravely, for as long as I was in the open air I 
was never afraid of the dark. 

As I opened the door I heard a sort of echo in 
the roof; it sounded like voices and it began to 
shake my Roman courage. Having opened the 
door I tried to enter, but when I had gone a 
few steps I stopped. At the sight of the pro- 
found darkness in which the vast building lay I 
was seized with terror and my hair stood on 
end. I turned, I went out through the door, and 
took to my heels. In the yard I found a little 
dog, called Sultan, whose caresses reassured me. 
Ashamed of my fears, I retraced my steps, trying 
to take Sultan with me, but he refused to fol- 
low. Hurriedly I opened the door and entered 
the church. I was hardly inside when terror 
again got hold of me and so firmly that I lost my 
head, and though the pulpit was on the right, as 
I very well knew, I sought it on the left, and en- 
tangling myself among the benches I was com- 
pletely lost. Unable to find either pulpit or door, 
I fell into an indescribable state of mind. At last 
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I found the door and managed to get out of the 
church and run away as I had done before, quite 
determined never to enter the church again ex- 
cept in broad daylight. 

I returned to the house; on the doorstep I 
heard M. Lambercier laughing, laughing, as I 
supposed, at me. Ashamed to face his laughter, I 
was hesitating to open the door, when I heard 
Miss Lambercier, who was anxious about me, 
tell the maid to get the lantern, and M. Lam- 
bercier got ready to come and look for me, 
escorted by my gallant cousin, who would have 
got all the credit for the expedition. All at once 
my fears departed, and left me merely surprised 
at my terror. I ran, I fairly flew, to the church ; 
without losing my way, without groping about, 
I reached the pulpit, took the Bible, and ran 
down the steps. In three strides I was out of 
the church, leaving the door open. Breathless, 1 
entered the room and threw the Bible on the 
table, frightened indeed, but throbbing with pride 
that I had done it without the proposed assis- 
tance. 

You will ask if I am giving this anecdote as 
an example, and as an illustration, of the mirth 
which I say should accompany these games. Not 
so, but I give it as a proof that there is nothing 
so well calculated to reassure anyone who is 
afraid in the dark as to hear sounds of laughter 
and talking in an adjoining room. Instead of 
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playing alone with your pupil in the evening, I 
would have you get together a number of merry 
children; do not send them alone to begin with, 
but several together, and do not venture to send 
anyone quite alone, until you are quite certain be- 
forehand that he will not be too frightened. 

I can picture nothing more amusing and more 
profitable than such games, considering how little 
skill is required to organize them. In a large room 
I should arrange a sort of labyrinth of tables, 
armchairs, and screens. In the inextricable wind- 
ings of this labyrinth I should place some eight 
or ten sham boxes, and one real box almost ex- 
actly like them, but well filled with sweets. I 
should describe clearly and briefly the place where 
the right box would be found. I should give in- 
structions sufficient to enable people more atten- 
tive and less excitable than children to find it.* 
Then having made the little competitors draw 
lots, I should send first one and then another till 
the right box was found. I should increase the 
difficulty of the task in proportion to their skill. 

Picture to yourself a youthful Hercules re- 
turning, box in hand, quite proud of his expedi- 
tion. The box is placed on the table and opened 

*To practise them in attention, only tell them 
things which it is clearly to their present interest 
that they should understand thoroughly; above all be 
brief, never say a word more than is necessary. But 
neither let your speech be obscure nor of doubtful 
meaning. 
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with great ceremony. I can hear the bursts of 
laughter and the shouts of the merry party when, 
instead of the looked-for sweets, he finds, neatly 
arranged on moss or cotton-wool, a beetle, a 
snail, a bit of coal, a few acorns, a turnip, or 
some such thing. Another time in a newly white- 
washed room, a toy or some small article of fur- 
niture would be hung on the wall and the chil- 
dren would have to fetch it without touching 
the wall. When the child who fetches it comes 
back, if he has failed ever so little to fulfil the 
conditions, a dab of white on the brim of his cap, 
the tip of his shoe, the flap of his coat or his 
sleeve, will betray his lack of skill. 

This is enough, or more than enough, to show 
the spirit of these games. Do not read my book 
if you expect me to tell you everything. 

What great advantages would be possessed 
by a man so educated, when compared with 
others. His feet are accustomed to tread firmly 
in the dark, and his hands to touch lightly ; they 
will guide him safely in the thickest darkness. 
His imagination is busy with the evening games 
of his childhood, and will find it difficult to turn 
towards objects of alarm. If he thinks he hears 
laughter, it will be the laughter of his former 
playfellows, not of frenzied spirits; if he thinks 
there is a host of people, it will not be the witches 1 
sabbath, but the party in his tutor’s study* Night 
only recalls these cheerful memories, and it will 
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lever alarm him; it will inspire delight rather 
:han fear. He will be ready for a military expedi- 
:ion at any hour, with or without his troop. He 
vill enter the camp of Saul, he will find his way, 
le will reach the king's tent without waking any 
>ne, and he will return unobserved. Are the 
iteeds of Rhesus to be stolen, you may trust him. 
ifou will scarcely find a Ulysses among men 
;ducated in any other fashion. 

I have known people who tried to train the 
hildren not to fear the dark by startling them. 
This is a very bad plan; its effects are just the 
)pposite of those desired, and it only makes chil- 
Iren more timid. Neither reason nor habit can 
:ecure us from the fear of a present danger whose 
legree and kind are unknown, nor from the fear 
)f surprises which we have often experienced, 
fet how will you make sure that you can pre- 
erve your pupil from such accidents? I consider 
his the best advice to give him beforehand. I 
hould say to Emile, “This is a matter of self- 
iefence, for the aggressor does not let you know 
vhether he means to hurt or frighten you, and as 
he advantage is on his side you cannot even 
ake refuge in flight. Therefore seize boldly any- 
hing, whether man or beast, which takes you 
inawares in the dark. Grasp it, squeeze it with 
dl your might; if it struggles, strike, and do 
lot spare your blows; and whatever he may say 
>r do, do not let him go till you know just who 
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he is. The event will probably prove that you 
had little to be afraid of, but this way of treating 
practical jokers would naturally prevent their 
trying it again. 

Although touch is the sense oftenest used, its 
discrimination remains, as I have already pointed 
out, coarser and more imperfect than that of 
any other sense, because we always use sight along 
with it; the eye perceives the thing first, and 
the mind almost always judges without the hand. 
On the other hand, discrimination by touch is 
the surest just because of its limitations; for ex- 
tending only as far as our hands can reach, it 
corrects the hasty judgments of the other senses, 
which pounce upon objects scarcely perceived, 
while what we learn by touch is learnt thor- 
oughly. Moreover, touch, when required, unites 
the force of our muscles to the action of the 
nerves; we associate by simultaneous sensations 
our ideas of temperature, size, and .shape, to those 
of weight and density. Thus touch is the sense 
which best teaches us the action of foreign bodies 
upon ourselves, the sense which most directly sup- 
plies us with the knowledge required for self- 
preservation. 

As the trained touch takes the place of sight, 
why should it not, to some extent, take the place 
of hearing, since sounds set up, in sonorous bodies, 
vibrations perceptible by touch? By placing the 
hand on the body of a ’cello one can distinguish 
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without the use of eye or ear, merely by the way 
in which the wood vibrates and trembles, whether 
the sound given out is sharp or flat, whether it is 
drawn from the treble string or the base. If our 
touch were trained to note these differences, no 
doubt we might in time become so sensitive as 
to hear a whole tune by means of our fingers. But 
if we admit this, it is clear that one could easily 
speak to the deaf by means of music; for tone 
and measure are no less capable of regular com- 
bination than voice and articulation, so that they 
might be used as the elements of speech. 

There are exercises by which the sense of touch 
is blunted and deadened, and others which sharpen 
it and make it delicate and discriminating. The 
former, which employ much movement and force 
for the continued impression of hard bodies, 
make the skin hard and thick, and deprive it of 
its natural sensitiveness. The latter are those 
which give variety to this feeling, by slight and 
repeated contact, so that the mind is attentive 
to constantly recurring impressions, and readily 
learns to discern their variations. This differ- 
ence is clear in the use of musical instruments. 
The harsh and painful touch of the ’cello, bass- 
viol, and even of the violin, hardens the finger- 
tips, although it gives flexibility to the fingers. 
The soft and smooth touch of the hardpsichord 
makes the fingers both flexible and sensitive. In 
this respect the harpsichord is to be preferred. 
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The skin protects the rest of the body, so it 
is very important to harden it to the effects of the 
air that it may be able to bear its changes. With 
regard to this I may say I would not have the 
hand roughened by too servile application to the 
same kind of work, nor should the skin of the 
hand become hardened so as to lose its delicate 
sense of touch which keeps the body informed of 
what is going on, and by the kind of contact some- 
times makes us shudder in different ways even in 
the dark. 

Why should my pupil be always compelled to 
wear the skin of an ox under his foot? What 
harm would come of it if his own skin could 
serve him at need as a sole. It is clear that a 
delicate skin could never be of any use in this 
way, and may often do harm. The Genevese, 
aroused at midnight by their enemies in the depth 
of winter, seized their guns rather than their 
shoes. Who can tel] whether the town would have 
escaped capture if its citizens had not been able 
to go barefoot? 

Let a man be always fore-armed against the 
unforeseen. Let Emile run about barefoot all the 
year round, upstairs, downstairs, and in the 
garden. Far from scolding him, I shall follow 
his example; only I shall be careful to remove 
any broken glass. I shall soon proceed to speak 
of work and manual occupations. Meanwhile, 
let him learn to perform every exercise which 
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encourages agility of body; let him learn to hold 
himself easily and steadily in any position, let 
him practise jumping and leaping, climbing trees 
and walls. Let him always find his balance, and 
let his every movement and gesture be regulated 
by the laws of weight, long before he learns to 
explain them by the science of statics. By the way 
his foot is planted on the ground, and his body 
supported on his leg, he ought to know if he is 
holding himself well or ill. An easy carriage is 
always graceful, and the steadiest positions are 
the most elegant. If I were a dancing master I 
would refuse to play the monkey tricks of Marcel, 
which are only fit for the stage where they are 
performed ; but instead of keeping my pupil busy 
with fancy steps, I would take him to the foot of 
a cliff. There I would show him how to hold 
himself, how to carry his body and head, how 
to place first a foot then a hand, to follow lightly 
the steep, toilsome, and rugged paths, to leap from 
point to point, either up or down. He should 
emulate the mountain-goat, not the ballet dancer. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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S CHILLER’S poem in honor of women, 
“Wiirde der Frauen,” is the result of much 
careful thought, and it appeals to the reader by 
its antithetic style and its use of contrast; but 
as an expression of the true praise which should 
be accorded to them, it is, I think, inferior to 
these few words of Jouy’s: “Without women, the 
beginning of our life would be helpless; the mid- 
dle, devoid of pleasure ; and the end, of consola- 
tion.” The same thing is more feelingly ex- 
pressed by Byron in “Sardanapalus” ; 

“The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman’s breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her 
lips, 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last 
sighs 

Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them,” 

(Act L Scene 2.) 

These two passages indicate the right stand- 
point for the apreciation of women. 

48 
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You need only look at the way in which she 
is formed, to see that woman is not meant to un- 
dergo great labour, whether of the mind or of 
the body. She pays the debt of life not by what 
she does, but by what she suffers; by the pains 
of child-bearing and care for the child, and by 
submission to her husband, to whom she should 
be a patient and cheering companion. The keen- 
est sorrows and joys are not for her, nor is she 
called upon to display a great deal of strength. 
The current of her life, should be more gentle, 
peaceful and trivial than man’s, without being 
essentially happier or unhappier. 

Women are directly fitted for acting as the 
nurses and teachers of our early childhood by 
the fact that they are themselves childish, frivol- 
ous and short-sighted; in a word, they are big 
children all their life long — a kind of inter- 
mediate stage between the child and the full- 
grown man, who is man in the strict sense of the 
word. See how a girl will fondle a child for days 
together, dance with it and sing to it; and then 
think what a man, with the best will in the world, 
could do if he were put in her place. 

With young girls nature seems to have had 
in view what, in the language of the drama, 
is called a striking effect ; as for a few years she 
dowers them with a wealth of beauty and is 
lavish in her gift of charm, at the expense of all 
the rest of their life ; so that during those years 
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they may capture the fantasy of some man to such 
a degree, that he is hurried away into undertaking 
the honourable care of them, in some form or 
other, as long as they live — a step for which there 
would not appear to be any sufficient warranty 
if reason only directed his thoughts. Accordingly, 
Nature has equipped woman, as she does all her 
creatures, with the weapons and implements req- 
uisite for the safeguarding of her existence, and 
for just as long as it is necessary for her to have 

them. Here, as elsewhere, Nature proceeds with 
her usual economy; for just as the female ant, 
after fecundation, loses her wings, which are then 
superfluous, nay, actually a danger to the business 
of breeding ; so, after giving birth to one or two 
children, a woman generally loses her beauty; 
probably, indeed, for similar reasons. 

And so we find that young girls, in their hearts, 
look upon domestic affairs or work of any kind 
as of secondary importance, if not actually as a 
mere jest. The only business that really claims 
their earnest attention is love, making conquests, 
and everything connected with this— dress, danc- 
ing, and so on. 

The nobler and more perfect a thing is, the 
later and slower it is in arriving at maturity, A 
man reaches the maturity of his reasoning 
powers and mental faculties hardly before the 
age of twenty-eight; a woman, at eighteen. And 

then, too, in the case of woman, it is only reason 
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©£ a sort — very niggard in its dimensions. That 
is why women remain children their whole life 
long; never seeing anything but what is quite 
close to them, cleaving to the present moment, 
taking appearance for reality, and preferring 
trifles to matters of the first importance. For it is 
by virtue of his reasoning faculty that man does 
not live in the present only, like the brute, but 
looks about him and considers the past and the 
future ; and this is the origin of prudence, as well 
as of that care and anxiety which so many people 
exhibit. Both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages which this involves, are shared in by the 
woman to a smaller extent because of her weaker 
power of reasoning. She may, in fact, be described 
as intellectually shortsighted, because, while she 
has an intuitive understanding of what lies quite 
close to her, her field of vision is narrow and 
does not reach to what is remote: so that things 
which are absent, or past, or to come, have much 
less effect upon women than upon men. This is 
the reason why women are more often inclined 
to be extravagant, and sometimes carry their in- 
clination to a length that borders upon madness. 
In their hearts women think that it is men’s busi- 
ness to earn money and theirs to spend it — if pos- 
sible during their husband’s life, but, at any rate, 
after his death. The very fact that their husband 
hands them over his earnings for purposes of 
housekeeping, strengthens them in this belief. 
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However many disadvantages all this may in- 
volve, there is at least this to be said in its favour; 
that the woman lives more in the present than the 
man, and that, if the present is at all tolerable, 
she enjoys it more eagerly. This is the source of 
that cheerfulness which is peculiar to woman, 
fitting her to amuse man in his hours of recrea- 
tion, and, in case of need, to console him when he 
is borne down by the weight of his cares. 

It is by no means a bad plan to consult women 
in matters of difficulty, as the Germans used to 
do in ancient times; for their way of looking at 
things is quite different from ours, chiefly in the 
fact that they like to take the shortest way to 
their goal, and, in general, manage to fix their 
eyes upon what lies before them ; while we, as a 
rule, sec far beyond it, just because it is in front 
of our noses. In cases like this, we need to be 
brought back to the right standpoint, so as to 
recover the near and simple view. 

Then, again, women are decidedly more sober 
in their judgment than we are, so that they do 
not see more in things than is really there; while, 
if our passions are aroused, we arc apt to see 
things in an exaggerated way, or imagine what 
does not exist. 

The weakness of their reasoning faculty also 
explains why it is that women show more sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate than men do, and so 
treat them with more kindness and interest; and 
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why it is that, on the contrary, they are inferior 
to men in point of justice, and less honourable 
and conscientious. For it is just because their rea- 
soning power is weak that present circumstances 
have such a hold over them, and those concrete 
things which lie directly before their eyes ex- 
ercise a power which is seldom counteracted to 
any extent by abstract principles of thought, by 
fixed rules of conduct, firm resolutions, or in gen- 
eral, by consideration for the past and the future, 
or regard for what is absent and remote. Ac- 
cordingly, they possess the first and main elements 
that go to make a virtuous character, but they are 
deficient in those secondary qualities which are 
often a necessary instrument in the formation 
of it.* 

Hence it will be found that the fundamental 
fault of the female character is that it has no 
sense of justice. This is mainly due to the fact, 
already mentioned, that women are defective in 
the powers of reasoning and deliberation; but 
it is also traceable to the position which Nature 
has assigned to them as the weaker sex. They are 
dependent, not upon strength, but upon craft; 
and hence their instinctive capacity for cunning, 
and their ineradicable tendency to say what is not 
true. For as lions are provided with claws and 

*In this respect they may be compared to an ani- 
mal organism which contains a liver but no gall- 
bladder. Here let me refer to what I have said in 
my treatise on “The Foundation of Morals,” § 17. 
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teeth, and elephants and boars with tusks, bulls 
with horns, and the cuttle fish with its cloud of 
inky fluid, so Nature has equipped woman, for 
her defence and protection, with the arts of dis- 
simulation; and all the power which Nature has 
conferred upon man in the shape of physical 
strength and reason, has been bestowed upon 
women in this form. Hence dissimulation is in- 
nate in woman, and almost as much a quality of 
the stupid as of the clever. It is as natural for 
them to make use of it on every occasion as it is 
for those animals to employ their means of de- 
fence when they are attacked ; they have a feeling 
that in doing so they are only within their rights. 
Therefore a woman who is perfectly truthful and 
not given to dissimulation is perhaps an impossibil- 
ity, and for this very reason they are so quick at 
seeing through dissimulation in others that it is 
not a wise thing to attempt it with them. But 
this fundamental defect which 1 have stated, 
with all that it entails, gives rise to falsity, 
faithlessness, treachery, ingratitude, and so on. 
Perjury in a court of justice is more often com- 
mitted by women than by men. It may, indeed, be 
generally questioned whether women ought to be 
sworn at all. From time to time one finds re- 
peated cases everywhere of ladies, who want for 
nothing, taking things from shop-counters, when 
no one is looking, and making off with them. 

Nature has appointed that the propagation of 
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the species shall be the business of men who are 
young, strong and handsome; so that the race 
may not degenerate. This is the firm will and 
purpose of Nature in regard to the species, and 
it finds its expression in the passions of women. 
There is no law that is older or more powerful 
than this. Woe, then, to the man who sets up 
claims and interests that will conflict with it; 
whatever he may say and do, they will be un- 
mercifully crushed at the first serious encounter. 
For the innate rule that governs women’s con- 
duct, though it is secret and unformulated, nay, 
unconscious in its working, is this: “We are 
justified in deceiving those who think they have 
acquired rights over the species by paying little 
attention to the individual, that is, to us. The 
constitution and, therefore, the welfare of the 
species have been placed in our hands and com- 
mitted to our care, through the control we ob- 
tain over the next generation, which proceeds 
from us; let us discharge our duties conscienti- 
ously.” But women have no abstract knowledge 
of this leading principle; they are conscious of 
it only as a concrete fact; and they have no 
other method of giving expression to it than the 
way in which they act when the opportunity ar- 
rives. And then their conscience does not trouble 
them so much as we fancy ; for in the darkest re- 
cesses of their heart, they are aware that in com- 
mitting a breach of their duty toward the in- 
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dividual, they have all the better fulfilled their 
duty towards the species, which is infinitely 
greater.*' 

And since women exist in the main solely for 
the propagation of the species, and are not de- 
stined for anything else, they live, as a rule, more 
for the species than for the individual, and in 
their hearts take the affairs of the species more 
seriously than those of the individual. This gives 
their whole life and being a certain levity; the 
general bent of their character is in a direction 
fundamentally different from that of man; and 
it is this which produces that discord in mar- 
ried life which is so frequent, and almost the 
normal state. 

The natural feeling between men is mere in- 
difference, but between women it is actual en- 
mity. The reason of this is that trade-jealousy — 
odium figulinum — which, in the case of men, 
does not go beyond the confines of their own 
particular pursuit; but, with women, embraces 
the whole sex; since they have only one kind of 
business. Even when they meet in the street, 
women look at one another like Guelphs and! 
Ghibellines. And it is a patent fact that when 
two women make first acquaintance with each 
other, they behave with more constraint and dis~ 

* A more detailed discussion of the matter in ques- 
tion may be found in my chief work, “Die Welt als 
WIUe und Vorstellung,” vol. ii., ch. 44. 
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simulation than two men would show in a like 
case; and hence it is that an exchange of com- 
pliments between two women is a much more 
ridiculous proceeding than between two men. 
Further, while a man will, as a general rule, 
always preserve a certain amount of considera- 
tion and humanity in speaking to others, even to 
those who are in a very inferior position, it is 
intolerable to see how proudly and disdainfully 
a fine lady will generally behave toward oner 
who is in a lower social rank (I do not mean a 
woman who is in her service), whenever she 
speaks to her. The reason of this may be that, 
with women, differences of rank are much more 
precarious than with us; because, while a hun- 
dred considerations carry weight in our case, in 
theirs there is only one, namely, with which man 
they have found favour; as also that they stand 
in much nearer relations with one another than 
men do, in consequence of the one-sided nature 
of their calling. This makes them endeavour to 
lay stress upon differences of rank. 

It is only the man whose intellect is clouded 
by his sexual impulses that could give the 
name of the fair sex to that undersized, narrow- 
shouldered, broad-hipped, and short-legged race; 
for the whole beauty of the sex is bound up with 
this impulse. Instead of calling them beautiful, 
there would be more warrant for describing 
women as the unaesthetic sex. Neither for music. 
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nor for poetry, nor for fine art, have they really 
and truly any sense or susceptibility; it is a 
mere mockery if they make a pretence of it in 
order to assist their endeavour to please. Hence, 
as a result of this, they are incapable of taking 
a purely objective interest in everything; and 
the reason of it seems to me to be as follows. A 
man tries to acquire direct mastery over things, 
either by understanding them, or by forcing them 
to do his will. But a woman is always and every- 
where reduced to obtaining this mastery indi- 
rectly, namely through a man; and whatever 
direct mastery she may have is entirely confined 
to him. And so it lies in woman’s nature to look 
upon everything only as a means for conquering 
man ; and if she takes an interest in anything else, 
it is simulated — a mere roundabout way of gain- 
ing her ends by coquetry, and feigning what she 
does not feel. Hence even Rousseau declared: 
1 Women have, in general, no love of any art; 
they have no proper knowledge of any ; and they 
have no genius.” * 

No one who sees at all below the surface can 
have failed to remark the same thing. You need 
only observe the kind of attention women bestow 
upon a concert, an opera, or a play — the childish 
simplicity, for example, with which they keep 
on chattering during the finest passages in the 
greatest masterpieces. If it is true that the Greeks 

• Lettre k d'Alembert. Note age. 
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excluded women from their theatres, they were 
quite right in what they did; at any rate you 
would have been able to hear what was said upon 
the stage. In our day, besides, or in lieu of say- 
ing, “Let a woman keep silence in the church,” 
it would be much to the point to say, “Let a 
woman keep silence in the theatre.” This might, 
perhaps, be put up in big letters on the cur- 
tain. 

And you cannot expect anything else of women 
if you consider that the most distinguished in- 
tellects among the whole sex have never managed 
to produce a single achievement in the fine arts 
that is really great, genuine, and original, or 
given to the world any work of permanent value 
in any sphere. This is most strikingly shown in 
regard to painting, where mastery of technique 
is at least as much within their power as within 
ours — and hence they are diligent in cultivating 
it; but still, they have not a single great paint- 
ing to boast of, just because they are deficient in 
that objectivity of mind which is so directly in- 
dispensable in painting. They never get beyond 
a subjective point of view. It is quite in keeping 
with this that ordinary women have no real 
susceptibility for art at all ; for nature pro- 
ceeds in strict sequence — non facit sal turn. And 
Huarte* in his “Examen de ingenios para las 

* Translator’s Note . — Juan Huarte (i52o?-i59o) 
practised as a physician at Madrid. The work cited 
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scienzias” — a book which has been famous for 
three hundred years — denies women the posses- 
sion of all the higher faculties. The case is not 
altered by particular and partial exceptions; 
taken as a whole, women are, and remain, 
thorough-going Philistines, and quite incurable. 
Hence, with that absurd arrangement which al- 
lows them to share the rank and title of their 
husbands, they are a constant stimulus to his 
ignoble ambitions. And, further, it is just because 
they are Philistines that modern society, where 
they take the lead and set the tone, is in such a 
bad way. Napoleon’s saying— that “women have 
no rank” — should be adopted as the right stand- 
point in determining their position in society; 
and as regards their other qualities, Chamfort * 
makes the very true remark: “They are made to 
trade with our own weaknesses and our follies, 
but not with our reason. The sympathies that ex- 
ist between them and men are skin-deep only, 
and do not touch the mind or the feelings or the 
character.” 

They form the sexus sequiar—t he second sex, 
inferior in every respect to the first; their in- 
firmities should be treated with consideration; 
but to show them great reverence is extremely 
ridiculous, and lowers us in their eyes. When na- 

by Schopenhauer is well known, and has been trans- 
lated into many languages. 

* Translator's See “Counsels and Maxims,** 

p. *2, note. 
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ture made two divisions of the human race, she 
did not draw the line exactly through the middle. 
These divisions are polar and opposed to each 
other, it is true ; but the difference between them 
is not qualitative merely, it is also quantitative. 

This is just the view which the ancients took 
of woman, and the view which people in the East 
take now; and their judgment as to her proper 
position is much more correct than ours, with our 
old French notions of gallantry and our pre- 
posterous system of reverence — that highest 
product of Teutonico-Christian stupidity. These 
notions have served only to make women more 
arrogant and overbearing: so that one is oc- 
casionally reminded of the holy apes in Benares, 
who in the consciousness of their sanctity and 
inviolable position, think they can do exactly as 
they please. 

But in the West, the women, and especially 
the “lady,” finds herself in a false position; for 
woman, rightly called by the ancients sexus 
sequior is by no means fit to be the object of our 
honour and veneration, or to hold her head 
higher than man and be on equal terms with 
him. The consequences of this false position are 
sufficiently obvious. Accordingly, it would be a 
very desirable thing if this Number Two of the 
human race were in Europe also relegated to her 
natural place, and an end put to that lady- 
nuisance, which not only moves all Asia to laugh- 
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ter, but would have been ridiculed by Greece 
and Rome as well. It is impossible to calculate 
the good effects which such a change would bring 
about in our social, civil and political arrange- 
ments. There would be no necessity for the. Salic 
law; it would be a superfluous truism. In Europe 
the “lady” strictly so-called, is a being who should 
not exist at all; she should be either a housewife 
or a girl who hopes to become one ; and she should 
be brought up, not to be arrogant, but to be 
thrifty and submissive. It is just because there 
are such people as ‘ladies” in Europe that the 
women of the lower classes, that is to say, the 
great majority of the sex, are much more un- 
happy than they are in the East. And even Lord 
Byron says: “Thought of the state of women 
under the ancient Greeks — convenient enough. 
Present state, a remnant of the barbarism of the 
ehivalric and the feudal ages— artificial and un- 
natural They ought to mind home— and be well 
fed and clothed— hut not mixed in society. Well 
educated, too, in religion— but to read neither 
poetry nor politics-nothing but books of piety 
and cookery. Music— drawing— dancing— also a 
little gardening and ploughing now and then. I 
have seen them mending the roads in Epirus with 
good success. Why not, as well as hay-making 
and milking?” 

The laws of marriage prevailing in Europe 
consider the woman as the equivalent of the man 
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— start, that is to say, from a wrong position. In 
our part of the world where monogamy is the 
rule, to marry means to have one’s rights and 
double one’s duties. Now, when the laws gave 
women equal rights with man, they ought to have 
also endowed her with a masculine intellect. But 
the fact is, that just in proportion as the honours 
and privileges which the laws accord to women, 
exceed the amount which Nature gives, is there a 
diminution in the number of women who really 
participate in these privileges; and all the re- 
mainder are deprived of their natural rights by 
just so much as is given to the others over and 
above their share. For the institution of monog- 
amy, and the laws of marriage which it entails, 
bestow upon the woman an unnatural position 
of privilege, by considering her throughout as the 
full equivalent of the man, which is by no means 
the case; and seeing this, men who are shrewd 
and prudent very often scruple to make so great 
a sacrifice and to acquiesce in so unfair an ar~ 
rangement. 

Consequently, while among polygamous nations 
every woman is provided for, where monogamy 
prevails the number of married women is limited ; 
and there remains over a large number of women 
without stay or support, who, in the upper classes, 
vegetate as useless old maids and in the lower 
succumb to hard work for which they are not 
suited; or else become filles de joie, whose life 
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is as destitute of joys as it is of honour. But under 
the circumstances they become a necessity; and 
their position is openly recognized as serving 
the special end of warding off temptation from 
those women favoured by fate, who have found, 
or may hope to find, husbands. In London alone 
there are eighty thousand prostitutes. What are 
they but the women, who, under the institution of 
monogamy, have come off worst? Theirs is a 
direful fate: they are human sacrifices offered 
up on the altar of monogamy. The women whose 
wretched position is here described are the in- 
evitable setoff to the European lady with her ar- 
rogance and pretension. Polygamy is therefore a 
real benefit to the female sex if it is taken as a 
whole. And, from another point of view, there 
is no true reason why a man whose wife suffers 
from chronic illness, or remains barren, or has 
gradually become too old for him, should not 
take a second. The motives which induce so 
many people to become converts to Mormonism * 
appear to be just those which militate against the 
unnatural institution of monogamy. 

Moreover, the bestowal of unnatural rights 
upon women has imposed upon them unnatural 
iuties, and, nevertheless, a breach of these duties 
makes them unhappy. Let me explain. A man 

* Translator's iVote.— The Mormons have recently 
given up polygamy, and received the American fran- 
chise in its stead. 
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may often think that his social or financial posi- 
tion will suffer if he marries, unless he makes 
some brilliant alliance. His desire will then be 
to win a woman of his own choice under con- 
ditions other than those of marriage, such as will 
secure her position and that of the children. How- 
ever fair, reasonable, fit and proper these condi- 
tions may be, and the woman consents by fore- 
going that undue amount of privilege which mar- 
riage alone can bestow, she to some extent loses 
her honour, because marriage is the basis of civic 
society; and she will lead an unhappy life, since 
human nature is so constituted that we pay an 
attention to the opinion of other people which is 
out of all proportionate to its value. On the 
other hand, if she does not consent, she runs the 
risk either of having to be given in marriage to 
a man whom she does not like, or of being landed 
high and dry as an old maid; for the period 
during which she has a chance of being settled 
for life is very short. And in view of this aspect 
of the institution of monogamy, Thomasius’ pro- 
foundly learned treatise, “de Concubinatu,” is 
well worth reading ; for it shows that, among all 
nations and in all ages, down to the Lutheran 
Reformation, concubinage was permitted; nay, 
that it was an institution which was to a certain 
extent actually recognized by law, and attended 
with no dishonour. It was only the Lutheran 
Reformation that degraded it from this position. 
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It was seen to be a further justification for the 
marriage of the clergy; and then, after that the 
Catholic Church did not dare to remain behind- 
hand in the matter. 

There is no use arguing about polygamy; it 
must be taken as dr facto existing everywhere, 
and the only question is as to how it shall be 
regulated. Where arc there, then any real monog- 
amists? We all live, at any rate, for a time, and 
most of us, always, in polygamy. And so, since 
every man needs many women, there is nothing 
fairer than to allow him, nay, to make it in- 
cumbent upon him, to provide for many women. 
This will reduce woman to her true and natural 
position as a subordinate being; and the lady — 
that monster of European civilization and Tcu- 
tonico-Christian stupidity — will disappear from 
the world, leaving only women, but no more un- 
happy women, of whom Europe is now full. 

In India no woman is ever independent, but 
in accordance with the law of Mann,* she stands 
under the control of her father, her husband, her 
brother or her son. It is, to be sure, a revolting 
thing that a widow should immolate herself upon 
her husband’s funeral pyre ; but it is also revolt- 
ing that she should spend her husband’s money 
with her paramours — the money for which he 
toiled his whole life long, in the consoling belief 
that he was providing for his children. Happy 

*Ch. V., v. 148. 
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are those who have kept the middle course — 
medium tenuere beatu 

The first love of a mother for her child is, 
with the lower animals as with men, of a purely 
instinctive character, and so it ceases when the 
child is no longer in a physically helpless condi- 
tion. After that, the first love should give way 
to one that is based on habit and reason ; but this 
often fails to make its appearance, especially 
where the mother did not love the father. The 
love of a father for his child is of a different 
order, and more likely to last; because it has its 
foundation in the fact that in the child he recog- 
nizes his own inner self; that is to say, his love 
for it is metaphysical in its origin. 

In almost all nations, whether of the ancient 
or the modern world, even among the Hotten- 
tots,* property is inherited by the male descend- 
ants alone; it is only in Europe that a departure 
has taken place ; but not among the nobility, how- 
ever. That the property which has cost men long 
years of toil and effort, and been won with so 
much difficulty, should afterward come into the 
hands of women, who then, in their lack of rea- 
son, squander it in a short time, or otherwise 
fool it away, is a grievance and a wrong, as 
serious as it is common, which should be pre- 
vented by limiting the right of women to inherit. 

* Leroy, “Lettres philosophiques sur Pintelligence et 
la perfectibility des animaux, avec quelques lettres 
sur l’homme,” p. 298, Paris, 1802. 
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In my opinion, the best arrangement would be 
that by which women, whether widows or daugh- 
ters, should never receive anything beyond the 
interest for life on property secured by mortgage, 
and in no case the property itself, or the capital, 
except where all male descendants faih The 
people who make money are men, not women; 
and it follows from this that women are neither 
justified in having unconditional possession of it, 
nor fit persons to be entrusted with its admira- 
tion. When wealth, in any true sense of the 
word, that is to say, funds, houses or land, is to 
go to them as an inheritance, they should never 
be allowed, the free disposition of it. In their 
case a guardian should always be appointed; and 
hence they should never be given the free con- 
trol of their own children, wherever it can be 
avoided. The vanity of women, even though it 
should not prove to be greater than that of men, 
has this much danger in it, that it takes an en- 
tirely material direction. They are vain, I mean, 
of their personal beauty, and then of finery, show 
and magnificence. That is just why they are so 
much in their element in society. It is this, too 
which makes them so inclined to be extravagant, 
all the more as their reasoning power is low. Ac- 
cordingly we find an ancient writer describing 
women as in general of an extravagant nature — 

TO (JVVoXoV COTi Sa7TCLV7]pbv <f>V<J€U But with 

men vanity often takes the direction of non- 
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material advantages, such as intellect, learning, 
courage. 

In the Politics Aristotle explains the great 
disadvantage which accrued to the Spartans 
from the fact that they conceded too much to 
their women, by giving them the right of in- 
heritance and dower, and a great amount of 
independence; and he shows how much this con- 
tributed to Sparta’s fall. May it not be the case 
in France that the influence of women, which 
went on increasing steadily from the time of 
Louis XIII., was to blame for that gradual cor- 
ruption of the court and the government, which 
brought about the revolution of 1789, of which 
all subsequent disturbances have been the fruit? 
However that may be, the false position which 
women occupy, demonstrated as it is, in the most 
glaring way, by the institution of the lady, is a 
fundamental defect in our social scheme, and this 
defect, proceeding from the very heart of it, must 
spread its baneful influence in all directions. 

That woman is by nature meant to obey may 
be seen by the fact that every woman who is 
placed in the unnatural position of complete in- 
dependence, immediately attaches herself to some 
man, by whom she allows herself to be guided 
and ruled. It is because she needs a lord and 
taster. If she is young, it will be a lover; if she 
old, a priest. 


Arthur Schopenhauer. 



OF THE INSTITUTION AND EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN; TO THE LADIE DIANA OF 
FOIX, COUNTESSE OF GURSON 

! NEVER knew father, how crooked and de- 
formed soever his sonne were, that would 
either altogether cast him off, or not acknowl- 
edge him for his owne: and yet (unlesse he be 
meerely besotted or blinded in his affection) it 
may not be said, but he plainly perceiveth his de- 
fects, and hath a feeling of his imperfections. 
But so it is, he is his owne. So is it in my selfe. 
I see better than any man else, that what I have 
set downe, is nought but the fond imaginations 
of him, who in his youth hath tasted nothing but 
the paring, and seen but the superficies of true 
learning: whereof he hath retained but a generall 
and shapelesse forme: a smacke of everything in 
generall, but nothing to the purpose in particular : 
After the French manner. To be short, I know 
there is an art of Phisicke; a course of lawes ; 
foure parts of the M a them at ikes ; and I am not 
altogether ignorant, what they tend unto. And 
perhaps I also know the scope and drift of 
Sciences in generall, to be for the service of our 
life. But to wade further, or that ever I tired 
my selfe with plodding upon Aristotle (the Mon- 
70 
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arch of our moderne doctrine) or obstinately con- 
tinued in the search of any one science : I conf esse 
I never did it. Nor is there any one art, whereof 
I am able so much as to draw the first lineaments. 
And there is no scholler (be he of the lowest 
forme) that may not repute himself e wiser than 
I, who am not able to appose him in his first les- 
son: arid if I be forced to it, I am constrained 
verie impertinently to draw in matter from some 
generall discourse, whereby I examine, and give a 
guesse at his naturall judgement: a lesson as 
much unknowne to them, as theirs is to me. I 
have not dealt or had commerce with any excel- 
lent booke, except Plutarke or Seneca, from 
whom (as the Danaides) I draw my water, un- 
cessantly filling, and as fast emptying: something 
whereof I fasten to this paper, but to myselfe 
nothing at all. And touching bookes: Historic is 
my chief e studie, Poesie my only delight, to which 
I am particularly affected: for as Cleanthes said, 
that as the voice being forciblie pent in the nar- 
row gullet of a trumpet, at last issueth forth 
more strong and shriller, so me seemes, that a 
sentence cunningly and closely couched in 
measure-keeping Poesie, darts it selfe forth more 
furiously, and wounds me even to the quicke. 
And concerning the naturall faculties that are in 
me, (whereof behold here an essay) I perceive 
them to faint under their owne burthen ; my con- 
ceits, and my judgment march but uncertaine. 
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and as it were groping, staggering, and stumbling 
at every rush: And when I have gone as far as I 
can, I have no whit pleased my self e : for the fur- 
ther I saile, the more land I descrie, and that so 
dimmed with fogges, and overcast with clouds, 
that my sight is so weakned, I cannot distinguish 
the same. And then undertaking to speake in- 
differently of all that presents it selfe unto my 
fantasie, and having nothing but mine owne 
naturall meanes to imploy therein, if it be my hap 
(as commonly it is) among good Authors, to 
light upon those verie places which I have under- 
taken to treat off, as even now I did in Pint ark 
reading his discourse of the power of imagina- 
tion, wherein in regard of those wise men, I 
acknowledge my selfe so weake, and so poore, so 
dull and grose-headed, as I am forced both to 
pittie and disdaine my selfe, yet am I pleased 
with this, that my opinions have often the grace 
to jump with theirs, and that I follow them a 
loofe-off, and thereby possesse at least, that which 
all other men have not ; which is, that I know the 
utmost difference betweene them and my selfe: 
all which notwithstanding I suffer my inventions 
to run abroad, as weake and faint, as I have pro- 
duced them, without bungling and botching the 
faults, which this comparison hath discovered to 
me in them. . . I never spake of others, but 
that I may the more speake of my selfe. This 
concerneth not those mingle-mangles of many 
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kinds of stuffe, or as the Grecians call them Rap- 
sodies, that for such are published, of which kind 
I have (since I came to yeares of discretion) seen 
divers most ingenious and wittie ; amongst others, 
one under the name of Capilupus ; besides many 
of the ancient stampe. These are wits of such 
excellence, as both here and elsewhere they will 
soone be perceived, as our later famous writer 
Lipsius , in his learned and laborious work of the 
Politikes : yet whatsoever come of it, for so much 
as they are but follies, my intent is not to smother 
them, no more than a bald and hoarie picture of 
mine, where a Painter hath drawne not a perfect 
visage, but mine owne. For, howsoever, these are 
but my humours and opinions, and I deliver them 
but to show what my conceit is, and not what 
ought to be beleeved. Wherin I ayme at nothing 
but to display my selfe, who peradventure (if a 
new prentiship change me) shall be another to 
morrow. I have no authoritie to purchase beliefe, 
neither do I desire it; knowing well that I am 
not sufficiently taught to instruct others. . . . 
My meaning is, but to shew, that the greatest dif- 
ficultie, and importing all humane knowledge, 
seemeth to be in this point, where the nurture 
and institution of young children is in question. 
For, as in matters of husbandrie, the labour that 
must be used before sowing, setting, and plant- 
ing, yea in planting it selfe, is most certaine and 
easie. But when that which was sowen, set and 
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planted, commeth to take life; before it come to 
ripenesse, much adoe, and great varietie of pro- 
ceeding belongeth to it. So in men, it is no great 
matter to get them, but being borne, what contin- 
uall cares, what diligent attendance, what doubts 
and feares, doe daily wait on their parents and 
tutors, before they can be nurtured and brought 
to any good! The fore-shew of their inclination 
whilest they are young is so uncertaine, their 
humours so variable, their promises so changing, 
their hopes so false, and their proceedings so 
doubtful, that it is very hard, (yea for the wis- 
est) to ground any certaine judgement, or as- 
sured successe upon them. Behold Cymon, view 
ThemistocleSj and a thousand others, how they 
have differed, and fallen to better from them- 
selves, and deceive the expectation of such as 
knew them. The young whelps both of Dogges 
and Beares, at first sight shew their naturall dis- 
position, but men headlong imbracing this cus- 
tome or fashion, following that humor or opin- 
ion, admitting this or that passion, allowing of 
that or this law, are easily changed, and soone 
disguised ; yet is it hard to force the naturall pro- 
pension or readinesse of the mind, whereby it 
followeth, that for want of heedie fore-sight in 
those that could not guide their course well, they 
often employ much time in vaine, to addresse 
young children in those matters, whereunto they 
are not naturally addicted. All which difficulties 
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notwithstanding, mine opinion is, to bring them 
up in the best and profitablest studies, and that 
a man should slightly passe over those fond pres- 
ages, and deceiving prognostikes, which we over 
precisely gather in their infancie. 

. . . Madame, Learning joyned with true 
knowledge is an especiall and graceful ornament, 
and an implement of wonderfull use and conse- 
quence, namely in persons raised to that degree of 
fortune, wherein you are. And in good truth, 
learning hath not her owne true forme, nor can 
she make shew of her beauteous lineaments, if 
she fall into the hands of base and vile persons. 
[For, as famous Torquato Tasso saith; “Phi- 
losophic being a rich and noble Queene, and 
“knowing her owne worth, graciously smileth 
“upon, and lovingly embraceth Princes and noble 
“men, if they become suters to her, admitting 
“then? as her minions, and gently affoording them 
“all the favours she can; whereas upon the con- 
“trarie, if she be wooed, and sued unto by 
“clownes, mechanicall fellowes, and such base 
“kind of people, she holds her selfe disparaged 
“and disgraced, as holding no proportion with 
“them. And therfore see we by experience, that 
“if a true Gentleman, or nobleman follow her 
“with any attention, and woo her with impor- 
“tunitie, he shall learne and know more of her, 
“and prove a better scholler in one yeare, than 
“an ungentle or base fellow shall in seven, though 
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“he pursue her never so attentively.”] She is 
much more readie and fierce to lend her further- 
ance and direction in the conduct of a warre, to 
attempt honourable actions, to command a people, 
to treat a peace with a prince of forraine nation, 
than she is to forme an argument in Logick, to 
devise a Syllogisme, to canvase a case at the barre, 
or to prescribe a receit of pills. So (noble Ladie) 
forsomuch as I cannot perswade my selfe, that 
you will either forget or neglect this point, con- 
cerning the institution of yours, especially having 
tasted the sweetnesse thereof, and being de- 
scended of so noble and learned a race. For we 
yet possesse the learned compositions of the an- 
cient and noble Earles of Foix, from out whose 
heroicke loynes your husband and you take your 
of-spring. And Francis Lord of Candale your 
worthie uncle, doth daily bring forth such fruits 
thereof, as the knowledge of the matchlesse qual- 
itie of your house shall hereafter extend it selfe 
to many ages; I will therefore -make you ac- 
quainted with one conceit of mine, which con- 
trarie to the common use I hold, and that is all 
I am able to affoord you, concerning that matter. 
The charge of the Tutor, which you shall ap- 
point your sonne, in the choice of whom con- 
sisted the whole substance of his education and 
bringing-up; on which are many branches de- 
pending, which (forasmuch as I can adde noth- 
ing of any moment to it) I will not touch at all* 
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And for that point, wherein I presume to advise 
him, he may so far forth give credit unto it, as 
he shall see just cause. To a gentleman borne 
of noble parentage, and heire of a house, that 
aymeth at true learning, and in it would be disci- 
plined, not so much for gaine or commoditie to 
himselfe (because so abject an end is far un- 
wort hie the grace and favour of the Muses, and 
besides, hath a regard or dependencie of others) 
nor for externall shew and ornament, but to 
adorne and enrich his inward minde, desiring 
rather to shape and institute an able and suffi- 
cient man, than a bare learned man. My desire 
is therefore, that the parents or overseers of such 
a gentleman be very circumspect, and carefull in 
chusing his director, whom I would rather com- 
mend for having a well composed and temperate 
braine, than a full stuft head, yet both will doe 
well. And I would rather prefer wisdome, judge- 
ment, civill customes, and modest behaviour, 
than bare and meere literall learning; and that 
in his charge he hold a new course. Some never 
cease brawling in their schollers eares (as if they 
were still pouring in a tonell) to follow their 
booke, yet is their charge nothing else, but to re- 
peat, what hath beene told them before. I would 
have a tutor to correct this part, and that at first 
entrance, according to the capacitie of the wit he 
hath in hand, he should begin to make shew of it, 
making him to have a smacke of all things, and 
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how to chuse and distinguish them, without helpe 
of others, sometimes opening him the way, other 
times leaving him to open it by himselfe. I would 
not have him to invent and speake alone, but suf- 
fer his disciple to speake when his turne commeth. 
Socrates , and after him Arcesilaus, made their 
schollers to speak first, and then would speake 
themselves. Most commonly the authoritie of 
them that teach , hinders them that would learne . 

It is therefore meet, that he make him first 
trot-on before him, whereby he may the better 
judge of his pace, and so guesse how long he will 
hold out, that accordingly he may fit his strength: 
for want of which proportion, we often marre all. 
And to know how to make a good choice, and 
how far forth one may proceed (still keeping a 
due measure) is one of the hardest labours I 
know. It is a signe of a noble, and effect of an 
undanted spirit, to know how to second, and 
how far forth he shall condescend to his childish 
proceedings, and how to guide them. As for my 
selfe, I can better and with more strength walke 
up, than downe a hill. Those which according to 
our common fashion, undertake with one selfe- 
same lesson, and like manner of education, to di- 
rect many spirits of divers formes and different 
humours, it is no marvell if among a multitude of 
children, they scarse meet with two or three, that 
reap any good fruit by their discipline, or that 
come to any perfection. I would not only have 
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him to demand an accompt of the words con- 
tained in his lesson, but of the sense and sub- 
stance thereof, and judge of the profit he hath 
made of it, not by the testimonie of his memorie, 
but by the witnesse of his life. That what he 
lately learned, he cause him to set forth and pour- 
tray the same into sundrie shapes, and then to 
accommodate it to as many different and severall 
subjects; whereby he shall perceive, whether he 
have yet apprehended the same, and therein en- 
feoffed himselfe, at due times taking his instruc- 
tion from the institution given by Plato . It is 
a signe of cruditie and indigestion for a man to 
yeeld up his meat, even as he swallowed the same : 
the stomacke hath not wrought his full opera- 
tion, unlesse it have changed forme, and altered 
fashion of that which was given him to boyle and 
concoct.] ... To know by roat is no perfect 
knowledge, but to keep what one hath committed 
to his memories charge, is commendable: what a 
man directly knoweth, that will he dispose of, 
without turning still to his booke, or looking to 
his pattern. A meere bookish sufficiencie is un- 
pleasant. All I expect of it, is an imbellishing of 
my actions, and not a foundation of them, ac- 
cording to Plaioes mind, who saith, constancie, 
faith, and sinceritie, are true Philosophic; as for 
other Sciences, and tending else-where, they are 
but garish paintings.] 

Michael, Lord of Montaigne. 
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M EN in great places are thrice servants: 

servants of the sovereign or state ; servants 
of fame; and servants of business. So as they have 
no freedom, neither in their persons, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire, 
to seek power and to lose liberty; or to seek 
power and to lose power over a man’s self. The 
rising unto place is laborious, and by pains men 
come to greater pains; and it is sometimes base, 
and by indignities men come to dignities. The 
standing is slippery; and the » regress is either a 
downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a mel- 
ancholy thing. Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse 
cur velis vivere* Nay, retire men cannot when 
they would; neither will they when it were 
reason; but are impatient of privateness, even in 
age and sickness, which require the shadow: like 
old townsmen, that will be still sitting at their 
street door, though thereby they offer age to 
scorn. Certainly, great persons had need to bor- 
row other men’s opinions, to think themselves 

* When you are no longer what you were, there is 
no reason why you should wish to keep on living 
(Cicero). 
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happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it : but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that 
other men would fain be as they are, then they 
are happy as it were by report, when perhaps they 
find the contrary within. For they are the first 
that find their own griefs, though they be the 
last that find their own faults. Certainly, men in 
great fortunes are strangers to themselves, and 
while they are in the puzzle of business they have 
no time to tend their health, either of body or 
mind. I Hi mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis 
omnibus, ignotm moritur sibi .* In place there is 
licence to do goofi and evil ; whereof the latter is 
a curse: for in evil the best condition is not to 
will, the second not to can. But power to do good 
is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts (though God accept them) yet towards 
men are little better than good dreams, except 
they be put in act; and that cannot be without 
power and place, as the vantage and commanding 
ground. Merit and good works is the end of 
man’s motion; and conscience of the same is the 
accomplishment of man’s rest. For if a man can 
be partaker of God’s theater, he shall likewise 
be partaker of God’s rest. Et conversus Deus ut 
aspiceret opera qua fecerunt nanus sure, vidit quod 

* Sad is the fate of him who ends his days all too 
well known to others, but a stranger to himself 
(Seneca, Thyestes ). 
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omnia essent bona nimis; * and then the Sabbath. 
In the discharge of thy place, set before thee the 
best examples; for imitation is a globe of pre- 
cepts. And after a time set before thee thine own 
example; and examine thyself strictly, whether 
thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also the 
examples of those that have carried themselves 
ill in the same place; not to set off thyself by 
taxing their memory, but to direct thyself what 
to avoid. Reform, therefore, without bravery or 
scandal of former times and persons; but yet set 
it down to thyself as well to create good prece- 
dents as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and observe wherein and how 
they have degenerate ; but yet ask counsel of both 
times; of the ancient time, what is best; and of 
the latter time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy 
course regular, that men may know beforehand 
what they may expect; but be not too positive 
and peremptory; and express thyself well when 
thou digressest from thy rule. Preserve the right 
of thy place, but stir not questions of juris- 
diction: and rather assume thy right in silence 
and de facto, than voice it with claims and chal- 
lenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior 
places; and think it more honour to direct in 

*And God, turning back to look upon the works 
which his hands had made, saw that all were very 
good (Genesis, i, 31, quoted inexactly from the Vul- 
gate) . 
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chief than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite 
helps and advices touching the execution of thy 
place; and do not drive away such as bring thee 
information as meddlers, but accept of them in 
good part. The vices of authority are chiefly 
four: delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. 
For delays; give easy access; keep times ap- 
pointed; go through with that which is in hand; 
and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruption; do not only bind thine own hands 
or thy servants' hands from taking, but bind the 
hands of suitors also from offering. For integrity 
used doth the one; but integrity professed, and 
with a manifest detestation of bribery, doth the 
other. And avoid not only the fault, but the sus- 
picion. Whosoever is found variable, and chang- 
eth manifestly without manifest cause, giveth 
suspicion of corruption. Therefore always when 
thou changest thine opinion or course, profess it 
plainly and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change; and do not think to 
steal it. A servant or a favourite, if he be in- 
ward, and no other apparent cause of esteem, is 
commonly thought but a by-way to close corrup- 
tion. For roughness, it is a needless cause of dis- 
content: severity breedeth fear, but roughness 
breedeth hate. Even reproofs from authority 
ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for fa- 
cility, it is worse than bribery. For bribes come 
but now and then ; but if importunity or idle re- 
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spects lead a man, he shall never be without. 
As Solomon saith: “To respect persons is not 
good; for such a man will transgress for a piece 
of bread.” It is most true that was anciently 
spoken, “A place showeth the man” : and it show- 
eth some to the better, and some to the worse. 
Omnium consensu capax imperii , nisi im per as- 
set* saith Tacitus of Galba; but of Vespasian he 
saith, Solus imperantium V espasianus mutatus in 
melius : f though the one was meant of sufficiency, 
the other of manners and affection. It is an as- 
sured sign of a worthy and generous spirit, whom 
honour amends. For honour is, or should be, the 
place of virtue; and as in nature things move 
violently to their place, and calmly in their place; 
so virtue in ambition is violent, in authority 
settled and calm. All rising to great place is by a 
winding stair; and if there be factions, it is good 
to side a mans self whilst he is in the rising, and 
to balance himself when he is placed. Use the 
memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly; 
for if thou dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid 
when thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, re- 
spect them, and rather call them when they look 
not for it, than exclude them when they have 
reason to look to be called. Be not too sensible 

* All men would have thought him competent to 
rule if they had not seen him as a ruler. 

fOf all emperors Vespasian alone changed for the 
better. 
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or too remembering of thy place in conversation 
and private answers to suitors; but let it rather 
be said, “When he sits in place he is another 
maiio” 


Francis Bacon. 
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1 HAVE often thought, that it would be 
neither uninstructive nor un amusing to an- 
alyse, and bring forward into distinct conscious- 
ness, that complex feeling, with which readers in 
general take part against the author, in favour 
of the critic; and the readiness with which they 
apply to all poets the old sarcasm of Horace upon 
the scribblers of his time : 

genus irriiabile vatum, 

A debility and dimness of the imaginative power, 
and a consequent necessity of reliance on the im- 
mediate impressions of the senses, do, we know 
well, render the mind liable to superstition and 
fanaticism. Having a deficient portion of internal 
and proper warmth, minds of this class seek in 
the crowd circum fana for a warmth in common, 
which they do not possess singly. Cold and phleg- 
matic in their own nature, like damp hay, they 
heat and inflame by co-acervation ; or like bees 
they become restless and irritable through the in- 
creased temperature of collected * multitudes. 
Hence the German word for fanaticism, (such 
at least was its original import,) is derived from 
86 
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the swarming of bees, namely, schwarmen , 
schwarmerey. The passion being in an inverse 
proportion to the insight, — that the more vivid, 
as this the less distinct — anger is the inevitable 
consequence. The absence of all foundation with- 
in their own minds for that, which they yet be- 
lieve both true and indispensable to their safety 
and happiness, cannot but produce an uneasy state 
of feeling, an involuntary sense of fear from 
which nature has no means of rescuing herself 
but by anger. Experience informs us that the 
first defence of weak minds is to recriminate. 

There’s no philosopher but sees, 

That rage and fear are one disease; 

Tho’ that may burn, and this may freeze, 
They’re both alike the ague. 

But where the ideas are vivid, and there exists 
an endless power of combining and modifying 
them, the feelings and affections blend more eas- 
ily and intimately with these ideal creations 
than with the objects of the senses; the mind is 
affected by thoughts, rather than by things; and 
only then feels the requisite interest even for the 
most important events and accidents, when by 
means of meditation they have passed into 
thoughts. The sanity of the mind is between 
superstition with fanaticism on the one hand, and 
enthusiasm with indifference and a diseased slow- 
ness to action on the other. For the conceptions 
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of the mind may be so vivid and adequate, as to 
preclude that impulse to the realizing of them, 
which is strangest and most restless in those, who 
possess more than mere talent, (or the faculty of 
appropriating and applying the knowledge of 
others,) — yet still want something of the creative 
and self-sufficing power of absolute genius. For 
this reason therefore, they are men of command- 
ing genius. While the former rest content be- 
tween thought and reality, as it were in an inter - 
mundium of which their own living spirit sup- 
plies the substance, and their imagination the 
ever-varying form; the latter must impress their 
preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
present them back to their own view with the 
satisfying degree of clearness, distinctness, and 
individuality. These in tranquil times are formed 
to exhibit a perfect poem in palace, or temple, 
or landscape-garden; or a tale of romance in ca- 
nals that join sea with sea, or in walls of rock, 
which, shouldering back the billows, imitate 
the power, and supply the benevolence of nature 
to sheltered navies ; or in aqueducts that, arching 
the wide vale from mountain to mountain, give 
a Palmyra to the desert. But alas! in times of 
tumult they are the men destined to come forth 
as the shaping spirit of ruin, to destroy the wis- 
dom of ages in order to substitute the fancies of 
a day, and to change kings and kingdoms, as the 
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wind shifts and shapes the clouds.* The records 
of biography seem to confirm this theory. The 
men of the greatest genius, as far as we can 
judge from their own works or from the ac- 
counts of their contemporaries, appear to have 
been of calm and tranquil temper in all that re- 
lated to themselves. In the inward assurance of 
permanent fame, they seem to have been either 
indifferent or resigned with regard to immediate 
reputation. Through all the works of Chaucer 
there reigns a cheerfulness, a manly hilarity 
which makes it almost impossible to doubt a cor- 
respondent habit of feeling in the author himself. 
Shakespeare’s evenness and sweetness of temper 
were almost proverbial in his own age. That this 
did not arise from ignorance of his own compara- 
tive greatness, we have abundant proof in his 
Sonnets, which could scarcely have been known 
to Pope,* when he asserted, that our great bard — 

* Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough: — 

We’ll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

I too will have my kings, that take 
From me the sign of life and death: 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath. 

Wordworth’s Rob Roy.—Yott. Works, vol. 

III. p. 127* 

♦Pope was under the common error of his age, an 
error far from being sufficiently exploded even at the 
present day. It consists (as I explained at large, and 
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— grew immortal in his own despite 

(Epist. to Augustus.) 

Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and 
contrasting the duration of his works with that 
of his personal existence, Shakespeare adds: 

Your name from hence immortal life shall 
have, 

TW I once gone to all the world must die ,* 

The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

proved in detail in my public lectures,) in mistaking 
for the essentials of the Greek stage certain rules, 
which the wise poets imposed upon themselves, in 
order to render all the remaining parts of the drama 
consistent with those, that had been forced upon them 
by circumstances independent of their will; out of 
which circumstances the drama itself arose. The cir- 
cumstances in the time of Shakespeare, which it was 
equally out of his power to alter, were different, and 
such as, in my opinion, allowed a far wider sphere, 
and a deeper and more human interest. Critics are 
too apt to forget, the rules are but means to an end; 
consequently, where the ends are different, the rules 
must be likewise so. We must have ascertained what 
the end is, before we can determine what the rules 
ought to be. Judging under this impression, I do not 
hesitate to declare my full conviction, that the con- 
summate judgment of Shakespeare, not only in the 
construction, but in all the details, of his dramas, 
impressed me with greater wonder, than even the 
might of his genius, or the depth of his philosophy. 
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When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen, 
Where breath most breathes, e’en in the mouth 
of men. 

Sonnet lxxxi. 

I have taken the first that occurred; but Shake- 
speare’s readiness to praise his rivals, ore plena, 
and the confidence of his own equality with those 
whom he deemed most worthy of his praise, are 
alike manifested in another Sonnet. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the praise of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb, the womb wherein they 
grew 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence! 

The substance of these lectures I hope soon to publish; 
and it is but a debt of justice to myself and my 
friends to notice, that the first course of lectures, 
which differed from the following courses only, by 
occasionally varying the illustrations of the same 
thoughts, was addressed to very numerous, and I need 
not add, respectable audiences at the Royal Institu- 
tion, before Mr. Schlegel gave his lectures on the 
same subjects at Vienna. 



But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter, that enfeebled mine. 

S. LXXXVI. 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitu- 
tionally tender, delicate, and, in comparison with 
his three great compeers, I had almost said, effem- 
inate; and this additionally saddened by the un- 
just persecution of Burleigh, and the severe 
calamities, which overwhelmed his latter days. 
These causes have diffused over all his composi- 
tions “a melancholy grace,” and have drawn 
forth occasional strains, the more pathetic from 
their gentleness. But nowhere do we find the 
least trace of irritability, and still less of quarrel- 
some or affected contempt of his censurers. 

The same calmness, and even greater self- 
possession, may be affirmed of Milton, as far as 
his poems, and poetic character are concerned. 
He reserved his anger for the enemies of religion, 
freedom, and his country. My mind is not cap- 
able of forming a more august conception, than 
arises from the contemplation of this great man 
in his latter days; — poor, sick, old, blind, slan- 
dered, persecuted, — 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, — * 

in an age in which he was as little understood by 
the party, for whom, as by that against whom, 
he had contended ; and among men before whom 
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he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the dis- 
tance; yet still listening to the music of his own 
thoughts, or if additionally cheered, yet cheered 
only by the prophetic faith of two or three soli- 
tary individuals, he did nevertheless 


argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bore up and steer’d 
Right onward. 

From others only do we derive our knowledge 
that Milton, in his latter day, had his scorners 
and detractors ; and even in his day of youth and 
hope, that he had enemies would have been un- 
known to us, had they not been likewise the ene- 
mies of his country. 

I am well aware, that in advanced stages of 
literature, when there exist many and excellent 
models, a high degree of talent, combined with 
taste and judgment, and employed in works of 
imagination, will acquire for a man the name of 
a great genius; though even that analogon of 
genius, which, in certain states of society, may 
even render his writings more popular than the 
absolute reality could have done, would be sought 
for in vain in the mind and temper of the author 
himself. Yet even in instances of this kind, a 
close examination will often detect, that the ir- 
ritability, which has been attributed to the auth- 
or’s genius as its cause, did really originate in an 
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ill conformation of body, obtuse pain, or consti- 
tutional defect of pleasurable sensation. What is 
charged to the author, belongs to the man, who 
would probably have been still more impatient, 
but for the humanizing influences of the very 
pursuit, which yet bears the blame of his irrita- 
bility. 

How then are we to explain the easy credence 
generally given to this charge, if the charge itself 
be not, as I have endeavoured to show, supported 
by experience? This seems to me of no very diffi- 
cult solution. In whatever country literature is 
widely diffused, there will be many who mistake 
an intense desire to possess the reputation of 
poetic genius, for the actual powers, and original 
tendencies which constitute it. But men, whose 
dearest wishes are fixed on objects wholly out 
of their own power, become in all cases more or 
less impatient and prone to anger. Besides, 
though it may be paradoxical to assert, that a 
man can know one thing and believe the oppo- 
site, yet assuredly a vain person may have so 
habitually indulged the wish, and persevered in 
the attempt to appear what he is not, as to become 
himself one of his own proselytes. Still, as this 
counterfeit and artificial persuasion must differ, 
even in the person’s own feelings, from a real 
sense of inward power, what can be more natural, 
than that this difference should betray itself in 
suspicious and jealous irritability? Even as the 
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flowery sod, which covers a hollow, may be often 
detected by its shaking and trembling. 

But, alas! the multitude of books and the gen- 
eral diffusion of literature, have produced other 
and more lamentable effects in the world of let- 
ters, and such as are abundant to explain, though 
by no means to justify, the contempt with which 
the best grounded complaints of injured genius 
are rejected as frivolous, or entertained as matter 
of merriment. In the days of Chaucer and 
Gower, our language might (with due allowance 
for the imperfections of a simile) be compared 
to a wilderness of vocal reeds, from which the 
favourites only of Pan or Apollo could construct 
even the rude syrinx; and from this the con- 
structors alone could elicit strains of music. But 
now, partly by the labours of successive poets, 
and in part by the more artificial state of society 
and social intercourse, language, mechanized as 
it were into a barrel-organ, supplies at once both 
instrument and tune. Thus even the deaf may 
play, so as to delight the many. Sometimes (for 
it is with similes, as it is with jests at a wine 
table, one is sure to suggest another) I have at- 
tempted to illustrate the present state of our lan- 
guage, in its relation to literature, by a press- 
room of larger and smaller stereotype pieces, 
which, in the present Anglo-Gallican fashion of 
unconnected, epigrammatic periods, it requires 
but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to vary in- 
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definitely, and yet still produce something, which, 
if not sense, will be so like it as to do as well. 
Perhaps better: for it spares the reader the 
trouble of thinking; prevents vacancy, while it 
indulges indolence ; and secures the memory from 
all danger of an intellectual plethora . Hence of 
all trades, literature at present demands the least 
talent or information; and, of all modes of lit- 
erature, the manufacturing of poems. The differ- 
ence indeed between these and the works of gen- 
ius is not less than between an egg and an egg- 
shell ; yet at a distance they both look alike. 

Now it is no less remarkable than true, with 
how little examination -works of polite literature 
are commonly perused, not only by the mass of 
readers, but by men of first rate ability, till some 
accident or chance * discussion have roused their 

* In the course of one of ray Lectures, I had occasion 
to point out the almost faultless position and choice of 
words, in Pope’s original compositions, particularly 
in his Satires and moral Essays, for the purpose of 
comparing them with his translation of Homer, which, 
I do not stand alone in regarding as the main source 
of our pseudo-pottic diction. And this, by the bye, 
is an additional confirmation of a remark made, I 
believe, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man 
who forms and elevates the taste of the public, he 
that corrupts it, is commonly the greatest genius. 
Among other passages, I analyzed sentence by sen- 
tence, and almost word by word, the popular lines, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c. 

(Iliad. B. viii.) 

much in the same way as has been since done, in an 
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attention, and put them on their guard. And 
hence individuals below mediocrity not less in 
natural power than in acquired knowledge; nay, 
bunglers who have failed in the lowest mechanic 

excellent article on Chalmers British Poets in the 
Quarterly Review. The impression on the audience 
in general was sudden and evident: and a number 
of enlightened and highly educated persons, who at 
different times afterwards addressed me on the sub- 
ject, expressed their wonder, that truth so obvious 
should not have struck them before; but at the same 
time acknowledged — (so much had they been ac- 
customed, in reading poetry, to receive pleasure from 
the separate images and phrases successively, with- 
out asking themselves whether the collective meaning 
was sense or nonsense) — that they might in all 
probability have read the same passage again twenty 
times with undiminished admiration, and without 
once reflecting, that 

acrTpa <f>a€ivT)v <re\7]V7]V 

(paiver’ dpnrperria — 

(that is, the stars around, or near the full moon, 
shine pre-eminently bright) — conveys a just and 
happy image! of a moonlight sky; while it is difficult 
to determine whether, in the lines, 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll , 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 

the sense or the diction be the more absurd. My 
answer was; that, though I had derived peculiar 
advantages from my school discipline, and though my 
general theory of poetry was the same then as now, 
I had yet experienced the same sensations myself, 
and felt as if I had been newly couched, when, by 
Mr. Wordsworth’s conversation, I had been induced 
to re-examine with impartial strictness Gray’s cele- 
brated Elegy. I had long before detected the defects 
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crafts, and whose presumption is in due pro- 
portion to their want of sense and sensibility; 
men, who being first scribblers from idleness and 
ignorance, next become libellers from envy and 
malevolence, — have been able to drive a success- 
ful trade in the employment of the booksellers, 

in The Bard; but the Elegy I had considered as proof 
against all fair attacks; and to this day I cannot 
read either -without delight, and a portion of en- 
thusiasm. At all events, whatever pleasure I may 
have lost by the clearer perception of the faults 
in certain passages, has been more than repaid to 
me by the additional delight with which I read the 
remainder. 

Another instance in confirmation of these remarks 
occurs to me in the Faithful Shepherdess. Seward 
first traces Fletcher’s lines; 

More foul diseases than e’er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro’ his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging Hon, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapour from his angry breath, 

Filling the lower world with plague and death, 

to Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, 

The rampant lion hunts he fast 
With dogs of noisome breath; 

Whose baleful barking brings, in haste, 

Pine, plagues, and dreary death ! 

He then takes occasion to introduce Homer’s simile 
of the appearance of Achilles mail to Priam com- 
pared with the Dog Star; literally thusi— 

M For this indeed is most splendid, but it was made 
an evil sign, and brings many a consuming disease 
to wretched ^ mortals.” Nothing can be more simple 
as a description, or more accurate as a simile ; which, 
(says Seward,) is thus finely translated by Mr Pope: 
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nay, have raised themselves into temporary name 
and reputation with the public at large, by that 
most powerful of all adulation, the appeal to the 
bad and malignant passions of mankind.* But as 
it is the nature of scorn, envy, and all malignant 
propensities to require a quick change of objects, 
such writers are sure, sooner or later, to awake 
from their dream of vanity to disappointment and 
neglect with embittered and envenomed feelings. 
Even during their short-lived success, sensible in 
spite of themselves on what a shifting foundation 

Terrific Glory! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death 1 

Now here — (not to mention the tremendous bom- 
bast) — the Dog Star, so called, is turned into a real 
dog, a very odd dog, a fire, fever, plague, and death- 
breathing, red-air-tainting dog: and the whole visual 
likeness is lost, while the likeness in the effects is 
rendered absurd by the exaggeration. In Spenser and 
Fletcher the thought is justifiable; for the images are 
at least consistent, and it was the intention of the 
writers to mark the seasons by this allegory of visu- 
alized puns. 

* Especially in this age of personality, this age of 
literary and political gossiping, when the meanest 
insects are worshipped with a sort of Egyptian super- 
stition, if only the brainless head be atoned for 
by the sting of personal malignity in the tail — when 
the most vapid satires have become the objects of 
a keen public interest, purely from the number of 
contemporary characters named in the patch-work 
notes, (which possess, however, the comparative 
merit of being more poetical than the text,) and 
because, to increase the stimulus, the author has 
sagaciously left his own name for whispers and con- 
jectures. 
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it rests, they resent the mere refusal of praise as 
a robbery, and at the justest censures kindle at 
once into violent and undisciplined abuse ; till the 
acute disease changing into chronical, the more 
deadly as the less violent, they become the fit 
instruments of literary detraction and moral 
slander. They are then no longer to be questioned 
without exposing the complainant to ridicule, be- 
cause, forsooth, they are anonymous critics, and 
authorized, in Andrew Marvell’s phrase, as “syn- 
odical individuals” to speak of themselves plurali 
majesiatico! As if literature formed a caste, like 
that of the Paras in Hindostan, who, however 
maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves 
wronged! As if that, which in all other cases 
adds a deeper dye -to slander, the circumstance of 
its being anonymous, here acted only to make the 
slandered inviolable ! * Thus, in part, from the 

*If it were worth while to mix together, as in- 
gredients, half the anecdotes which I either myself 
know to be true, or which I have received from men 
incapable of intentional falsehood, concerning the 
characters, qualifications, and motives of our anony- 
mous critics, whose decisions are oracles for our 
reading public; I might safely borrow the words of 
the apocryphal Daniel; “Give me leave , O Sovereign- 
Public, and I shall slay this dragon without sword 
or staff ” For the compound would be as the “pitch, 
and fat , and hair , which Daniel took , and did seethe 
them together, and made lumps thereof; this he put 
in the dragon’s mouth, and so the dragon burst in 
sunder; and Daniel said, Lo, these are the Gods ye 
worship.” 
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accidental tempers of individuals — (men of un- 
doubted talent, but not men of genius) — tempers 
rendered yet more irritable by their desire to ap- 
pear men of genius; but still more effectively by 
the excesses of the mere counterfeits both of tal- 
ent and genius ; the number too being so incom- 
parably greater of those who are thought to be, 
than of those who really are men of genius; and 
in part from the natural, but not therefore the 
less partial and unjust distinction, made by the 
public itself between literary and all other prop- 
erty; — I believe the prejudice to have arisen, 
which considers an unusual irascibility concern- 
ing the reception of its products as characteristic 
of genius. 

It might correct the moral feelings of a num- 
erous class of readers, to suppose a Review set on 
foot, the object of which should be to criticize 
all the chief works presented to the public by our 
ribbon-weavers, calico-printers, cabinet-makers, 
and china-manufacturers ; which should be con- 
ducted in the same spirit, and take the same free- 
dom with personal character, as our literary jour- 
nals. They would scarcely, I think, deny their 
belief, not only that the genus irritabile would be 
found to include many other species besides that 
of bards ; but that the irritability of trade would 
soon reduce the resentments of poets into mere 
shadow-fights in the comparison. Or is wealth the 
only rational object of human interest? Or even 
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if this were admitted, has the poet no property 
in his works? Or is it a rare, or culpable case, 
that he who serves at the altar of the Muses, 
should be compelled to derive his maintenance 
from the altar, when too he has perhaps deliber- 
ately abandoned the fairest prospects of rank and 
opulence in order to devote himself, an entire and 
undistracted man, to the instruction or refinement 
of his fellow-citizens ? Or, should we pass by all 
higher objects and motives, all disinterested be- 
nevolence, and even that ambition of lasting 
praise which is at once the crutch and ornament, 
which at once supports and betrays, the infirmity 
of human virtue, — is the character and property 
of the man, who labours for our intellectual pleas- 
ures, less entitled to a share of our fellow feel- 
ing, than that of the wine-merchant or milliner? 
Sensibility indeed, both quick and deep, is not 
only a characteristic feature, but may be deemed 
a component part, of genius. But it is not less an 
essential mark of true genius, that its sensibility 
is excited by any other cause more powerfully 
than by its own personal interests; for this plain 
reason, that the man of genius lives most in the 
ideal world, in which the present is still con- 
stituted by the future or the past ; and because his 
feelings have been habitually associated with 
thoughts and images, to the number, clearness, 
and vivacity of which the sensation of self is 
always in an inverse proportion. And yet, should 
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he perchance have occasion to repel some false 
charge, or to rectify some erroneous censure, 
nothing is more common than for the many to 
mistake the general liveliness of his manner and 
language, whatever is the subject, for the effects 
of peculiar irritation from its accidental relation 
to himself.* 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from 
the less suspicious test of the observations of 
others, I had been made aware of any literary 
testiness or jealousy; I trust, that I should have 

*This is one instance among many of deception, 
by telling the half of a fact, and omitting the other 
half, when it is from their mutual counteraction and 
neutralization, that the whole truth arises, as a 
tertium aliguid different from either. Thus in Dryden’s 
famous line 

Great wit (meaning genius) to madness sure is near 
allied. 

Now if the profound sensibility, which is doubtless 
one of the components of genius, were alone con- 
sidered, single and unbalanced, it might be fairly 
described as exposing the individual to a greater 
chance of mental derangement; but then a more than 
usual rapidity of association, a more than usual power 
of passing from thought to thought, and image to 
image, is a component equally essential; and in the 
due modification of each by the other the genius 
itself consists; so that it would be just as fair to 
describe the earth, as in imminent danger of ex- 
orbitating, or of falling into the sun, according as 
the assertor of the absurdity confined his attention 
either to the projectile or to the attractive force ex- 
clusively. 
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been, however, neither silly nor arrogant enough 
to have burthened the imperfection on genius. 
But an experience — (and I should not need docu- 
ments. in abundance to prove my words, if I 
added) — a tried experience of twenty years, has 
taught me, that the original sin of my character 
consists in a careless indifference to public opin- 
ion, and to the attacks of those who influence it; 
that praise and admiration have become yearly 
less and less desirable, except as marks of sym- 
pathy; nay that it is difficult and distressing to 
me to think with any interest even about the sale 
and profit of my works, important as, in my pres-' 
ent circumstances, such considerations must needs 
be. Yet it never occurred to me to believe or 
fancy, that the quantum of intellectual power 
bestowed on me by nature or education was in 
any way connected with this habit of my feelings ; 
or that it needed any other parents or fosterers 
than constitutional indolence, aggravated into 
languor by ill-health; the accumulating embar- 
rassments of procrastination ; the mental coward- 
ice, which is the inseparable companion of pro- 
crastination, and which makes us anxious to think 
and converse on anything rather than on what 
concerns ourselves; in fine, all those close vexa- 
tions, whether chargeable on my faults or my for- 
tunes, which leave me but little grief to spare 
for evils comparatively distant and alien. 

Indignation at literary wrongs I leave to men 
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born under happier stars. I cannot afford it. 8$!^ 
so far from condemning those who can, I 
it a writer’s duty, and think it creditable to his 
heart, to feel and express a resentment propor- 
tioned to the grossness of the provocation, and 
the importance of the object. There is no profes- 
sion on earth, which requires an attention so 
early, so long, or so unintermitting as that of 
poetry ; and indeed as that of literary composition 
in general, if it be such as at all satisfies the de- 
mands both of taste and of sound logic. How 
difficult and delicate a task even the mere mech- 
anism of verse is, may be conjectured from the 
failure of those, who have attempted poetry late 
in life. Where then a man has, from his earliest 
youth, devoted his whole being to an object, 
which by the admission of all civilized nations in 
all ages is honourable as a pursuit, and glorious 
as an attainment ; what of all that relates to him- 
self and his family, if only we except his moral 
character, can have fairer claims to his protec- 
tion, or more authorize acts of self-defence, than 
the elaborate products of his intellect and intel- 
lectual industry? Prudence itself would com- 
mand us to show, even if defect or diversion of 
natural sensibility had prevented us from feeling, 
a due interest and qualified anxiety for the off- 
spring and representatives of our nobler being. I 
know it, alas! by woful experience. I have laid 
too many eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, 
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the world, with ostrich carelessness and ostrich 
oblivion. The greater part indeed have been trod 
under foot, and are forgotten ; but yet no small 
number have crept forth into life, some to furnish 
feathers for the caps of others, and still more to 
plume the shafts in the quivers of my enemies, of 
them that unprovoked have lain in wait against 
my soul. 

Sic voSj non vobis, mellificatis , apes! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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I T is an unreasonable thing some Men expect 
of their Acquaintance. They are ever com- 
plaining that they are out of Order, or dis- 
pleas’d, or they know not how; and are so far 
from letting that be a Reason for retiring to 
their own Homes, that they make it their Argu- 
ment for coming into Company. What has any 
Body to do with Accounts of a Man’s being in- 
dispos’d but his Physician? If a man laments in 
Company, where the rest are in Humour enough 
to enjoy themselves, he should not take it ill if 
a Servant is order’d to present him with a Por- 
ringer of Cawdle or Posset-drink, by way of 
Admonition that he go home to Bed*. That Part 
of Life which we ordinarily understand by the 
Word Conversation, is an Indulgence to the so- 
ciable Part of our Make; and should incline us 
to bring our Proportion of good Will or good 
Humour among the Friends we meet with, and 
not to trouble them with Relations which must 
of Necessity oblige them to a real or feign’d 
Affliction. Cares, Distresses, Diseases, Uneasi- 
nesses, and Dislikes of our own, are by no 
Means to be obtruded upon our Friends. If we 
107 
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would consider how little of this Vicissitude of 
Motion and Rest, which we call Life, is spent 
with Satisfaction; we should be more tender of 
our Friends, than to bring them little Sorrows 
which do not belong to them. There is no real 
Life, but chearful Life; therefore Valetudinar- 
ians should be sworn, before they enter into Com- 
pany, not to say a Word of themselves till the 
Meeting breaks up. It is not here pretended, that 
we should be always sitting with Chaplets of 
Flowers round our Heads, or be crowned with 
Roses, in order to make our Entertainment 
agreeable to us; but if (as it is usually ob- 
served) they who resolve to be merry, seldom are 
so; it will be much more unlikely for us to be 
well pleased, if they are admitted who are always 
complaining they are sad. Whatever we do we 
should keep up the Chearfulness of our Spirits, 
and never let them sink below an Inclination at 
least to be well pleased : The Way to this, is to 
keep our Bodies in Exercise, our Minds at Ease. 
That insipid State wherein neither are in Vigour, 
is not to be accounted any Part of our Portion 
of Being. When we are in the Satisfaction of 
some innocent Pleasure, or Pursuit of some laud- 
able Design, we are in the Possession of Life, of 
human Life. Fortune will give us Disappoint- 
ments enough, and Nature is attended with In- 
firmities enough, without our adding to the un- 
happy Side of our Account by our Spleen or ill 
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Humour. Poor Cottilus , among so many real 
Evils, a chronical Distemper and a narrow For- 
tune, is never heard to complain: That equal 
Spirit of his, which any Man may have that, 
like him, will conquer Pride, Vanity, and Affec- 
tation, and follow Nature, is not to be broken, 
because it has no Points to contend for. To be 
anxious for nothing but what Nature demands 
as necessary, if it is not the way to an Estate, 
is the way to what Men aim at by getting an Es- 
tate. This Temper will preserve Health in the 
Body, as well as Tranquillity in the Mind. Cot- 
tilus sees the World in an Hurry, with the same 
Scorn that a sober Person sees a Man drunk. 
Had he been contented with what he ought to 
have been, how could, says he, such a one have 
met with such a Disappointment ? If another had 
valued his Mistress for what he ought to have 
loved her, he had not been in her Power: If her 
Virtue had had a Part of his Passion, her Levity 
had been his Cure; she could not then have been 
false and amiable at the same Time. 

Since we cannot promise our selves constant 
Health, let us endeavour at such a Temper as 
may be our best Support in the Decay of it. 
Vranius has arrived at that Composure of Soul, 
and wrought himself up to such a Neglect of 
every thing with which the Generality of Man- 
kind is enchanted, that nothing but acute Pains 
can give him Disturbance, and against those too 
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he will tell his intimate Friends he has a Secret 
which gives him present Ease. Uranius is so thor- 
oughly perswaded of another Life, and endeav- 
ours so sincerely to secure an Interest in it, that 
he looks upon Pain but as a quickening of his 
Pace to an Home, where he shall be better pro- 
vided for than in his present Apartment. In- 
stead of the melancholy Views which others are 
apt to give themselves, he will tell you that he 
has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of him- 
self as such. He thinks at the Time of his Birth 
he entered into an eternal Being; and the short 
Article of Death he will not allow an Interrup- 
tion of Life, since that Moment is not of half 
the Duration as is his ordinary Sleep. Thus is 
his Being one uniform and consistent Series of 
chearful Diversions and moderate Cares, with- 
out Fear or Hope of Futurity. Health to him is 
more than Pleasure to another Man, and Sick- 
ness less affecting to him than Indisposition is to 
others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard Life 
after this Manner, none but Idiots can pass it 
away with any tolerable Patience. Take a fine 
Lady who is of a delicate Frame, and you may 
observe from the Hour she rises a certain 
Weariness of all that passes about her. I know 
more than one who is much too nice to be quite 
alive. They are sick of such strange frightful 
People that they meet; one is so awkward and 
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another so disagreeable, that it looks like a Pen- 
ance to breathe the same Air with them. You see 
this is so very true, that a great Part of Cere- 
mony and Good-breeding among the Ladies 
turns upon their Uneasiness; and I’ll undertake, 
if the How-d ye Servants of our Women were 
to make a weekly Bill of Sickness, as the Parish 
Clerks do of Mortality, you would not find in an 
Account of Seven Days, one in thirty that was 
not downright Sick or indisposed, or but a very 
little better than she was, and so forth. 

It is certain, that to enjoy Life and Health as 
a constant Feast, we should not think Pleasure 
necessary; but, if possible, to arrive at an Equal- 
ity of Mind. It is as mean to be overjoy'd upon 
Occasions of good Fortune, as to be dejected in 
Circumstances of Distress. Laughter in one Con- 
dition, is as unmanly as weeping in the other. We 
should not form our Minds to expect Transport 
on every Occasion, but know how to make En- 
joyment to be out of Pain. Ambition, Envy, va- 
grant Desire, or impertinent Mirth will take up 
our Minds, without we can possess our selves in 
that Sobriety of Heart which is above all Plea- 
sures, and can be felt much better than described : 
But the ready Way, I believe, to the right En- 
joyment of Life, is by a Prospect towards an- 
other to have but a very mean Opinion of it. A 
great Author of our Time has set this in an 
Excellent Light, when with a philosophick Pity 
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of human Life he spoke of it in his Theory of the 
Earth in the following Manner. 

For what is this Life but a Circulation of little 
mean Actions f We lie down and rise again , dress 
and undress , feed and wax hungry , work or play , 
and are iveary , and then we lie down again , and 
the Circle returns. We spend the Day in T rifles , 
and when the Night comes we throw our selves 
into the Bed of Folly , amongst Dreams and 
broken Thoughts and wild Imaginations. Our 
Reason lies asleep by us, and we are for the 
Time, as arrant Brutes as those that sleep in She 
Stalls or in the Field. Are not the Capacities of 
Man higher than these f and ought not his Am- 
bition and Expectations to be greater f Let us be 
Adventurers for another World: J Tis at least a 
fair and noble Chance; and there is nothing in 
this worth our Thoughts or our Passions . If we 
should be disappointed, we are still no worse 
than the rest of our Fellow-Mortals ; and if we 
succeed in our Expectations, we are eternally 
happy . 


Sir Richard Steele. 
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W E are told the devil is the father of lies, 
and was a liar from the beginning; so 
that, beyond contradiction, the invention is old: 
and, which is more, his first Essay of it was 
purely political, employed in undermining the 
authority of his prince, and seducing a third part 
of the subjects from their obedience: for which 
he was driven down from heaven, where (as 
Milton expresses it) he had been viceroy of a 
great western province; and forced to exercise 
his talent in inferior regions among other fallen 
spirits, poor or deluded men, whom he still daily 
tempts to his own sin, and will ever do so, till he 
be chained in the bottomless pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
seems, like other great inventors, to have lost 
much of his reputation by the continental im- 
provements that have been made upon him. 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and 
adapted it to politics, is not so clear from his- 
tory, although I have made some diligent in- 
quiries. I shall therefore consider it only accord- 
ing to the modern system, as it has been culti- 
vated these twenty years past in the Southern 
part of our own island. 

H3 
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The poets tell us that, after the giants were 
overthrown by the gods, the earth in revenge 
produced her last offspring, which was Fame. 
And the fable is thus interpreted: that when tu- 
mults and seditions are quieted, rumours and 
false reports are plentifully spread through a na- 
tion. So that, by this account, lying is the last 
relief of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in 
a state. But here the moderns have made great 
additions, applying this art to the gaining of 
power and preserving it, as well as revenging 
themselves after they have lost it; as the same 
instruments are made use of by animals to feed 
themselves when they are hungry, and to bite 
those that tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be ad- 
mitted for political lying; I shall therefore de- 
sire to refine upon it, by adding, some circum- 
stances of its birth and parents. A political lie 
is sometimes born out of a discarded statesman’s 
head, and thence delivered to be nursed and 
dandled by the rabble. Sometimes it is produced 
a monster, and licked into shape: at other times 
it comes into the world completely formed, and 
is spoiled in the licking. It is often born an in- 
fant in the regular way, and requires time to ma- 
ture it; and often it sees the light in its full 
growth, but dwindles away by degrees. Some- 
times it is of noble birth, and sometimes the 
spawn of a stock-jobber. Here it screams aloud 
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at the opening of the womb, and there it is de- 
livered with a whisper. I know a lie that now 
disturbs half the kingdom with its noise, [of] 
which, although too proud and great at present 
to own its parents, I can remember its whisper- 
hood. To conclude the nativity of this monster; 
when it comes into the world without a sting 
it is still-born; and whenever it loses its sting 
it dies. 

No wonder if an infant so miraculous in its 
birth should be destined for great adventures; 
and accordingly we see it has been the guardian 
spirit of a prevailing party for almost twenty 
years. It can conquer kingdoms without fighting, 
and sometimes with the loss of a battle. It gives 
and resumes employments; can sink a mountain 
to a mole-hill, and raise a mole-hill to a moun- 
tain; has presided for many years at committees 
of elections; can wash a blackmoor white; make 
a saint of an atheist, and a patriot of a profli- 
gate; can furnish foreign ministers with intelli- 
gence, and raise or let fall the credit of the na- 
tion. This goddess flies with a huge looking-glass 
in her hands, to dazzle the crowd, and make 
them see, according as she turns it, their ruin in 
their interest, and their interest in their ruin. In 
this glass you will behold your best friends, clad 
in coats powdered with fieurs de Us and triple 
crowns; their girdles hung round with chains, 
and beads, and wooden shoes; and your worst 
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enemies adorned with the ensigns of liberty, 
property, indulgence, moderation, and a cornu- 
copia in their hands. Her large wings, like those 
of a flying-fish, are of no use but while they are 
moist; she therefore dips them in the mud, and, 
soaring aloft, scatters it in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, flying with great swiftness; but at every 
turn is forced to stoop in dirty ways for new 
supplies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man had 
the art of the second sight for seeing lies, as they 
have in Scotland for seeing spirits, how admir- 
ably he might entertain himself in this town, by 
observing the different shapes, sizes, and colours 
of those swarms of lies which buzz about the 
heads of some people, like flies about a horse’s 
ears in summer; or those legions hovering every 
afternoon in Exchange-alley, enough to darken 
the air; or over a club of discontented grandees, 
and thence sent down in cargoes to be scattered 
at elections. 

There is one essential point wherein a political 
liar differs from others of the faculty, that he 
ought to have but a short memory, which is 
necessary according to the various occasions he 
meets with every hour of differing from himself 
and swearing to both sides of a contradiction, as 
he finds the persons disposed with whom he has 
to deal. In describing the virtues and vices of 
mankind, it is convenient, upon every article, to 
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have some eminent person in our eye, from whom 
we copy our description. I have strictly observed 
this rule, and my imagination this minute repre- 
sents before me a certain great man famous for 
this talent, to the constant practice of which he 
owes . his twenty years’ reputation of the most 
skilful head in England for the management of 
nice affairs. The superiority of his genius consists 
in nothing else but an inexhaustible fund of po- 
litical lies, which he plentifully distributes every 
minute he speaks, and by an unparallelled gener- 
osity forgets, and consequently contradicts, the 
next half-hour. He never yet considered whether 
any proposition were true or false, but whether 
it were convenient for the present minute or com- 
pany to affirm or deny it; so that, if you think 
fit to refine upon him by interpreting everything 
he says, as we do dreams, by the contrary, you are 
still to seek, and will find j^ourself equally de- 
ceived whether you believe or not: the only rem- 
edy is to suppose that you have heard some in- 
articulate sounds, without any meaning at all; 
and besides, that will take off the horror you 
might be apt to conceive at the oaths wherewith 
he perpetually tags both ends of every proposi- 
tion; although, at the same time, I think he can- 
not with any justice be taxed with perjury when 
he invokes God and Christ, because he has often 
fairly given public notice to the world that he be- 
lieves in neither. 
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Some people may think that such an accorm 
plishment as this can be of no great use to the 
owner, or his party, after it has been often prac- 
tised and is become notorious ; but they are 
widely mistaken. Few lies carry the inventor’s 
mark, and the most prostitute enemy to truth 
may spread a thousand without being known for 
the author: besides, as the vilest writer has his 
readers, so the greatest liar has his believers; and 
it often happens that, if a lie be believed only 
for an hour, it has done its work, and there is no 
farther occasion for it. Falsehood flies, and truth 
comes limping after it, so that when men come 
to be undeceived it is too late; the jest is over, 
and the tale has had its effect: like a man who 
has thought of a good repartee when the dis- 
course is changed or the company parted ; or like 
a physician who has found out an infallible medi- 
cine after the patient is dead. 

Considering that natural disposition in many 
men to lie, and in multitudes to believe, I have 
been perplexed what to do with that maxim so 
frequent in everybody’s mouth, that truth wall at 
last prevail. Here has this island of ours, for the 
greatest part of twenty years, lain under the in- 
fluence of such counsels and persons, whose prin- 
ciple and interest it was to corrupt our manners, 
blind our understanding, drain our wealth, and 
in time destroy our constitution both in church 
and state, and we at last were brought to the very 
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brink of ruin ; yet, by the means of perpetual mis- 
representations, have never been able to distin- 
guish between our enemies and friends. We have 
seen a great part of the nation's money got into 
the hands of those who, by their birth, education, 
and merit, could pretend no higher than to wear 
our liveries; while others, who, by their credit, 
quality, and fortune, were only able to give repu- 
tation and success to the Revolution, were not 
only laid aside as dangerous and useless, but 
loaded with the scandal of Jacobites, men of ar- 
bitrary principles, and pensioners to France ; 
while truth, who is said to lie in a well, seemed 
now to be buried there under a heap of stones. 
But I remember it was a usual complaint among 
the Whigs, that the bulk of the landed men was 
not in their interests, which some of the wisest 
looked on as an ill omen ; and we saw it was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could preserve a 
majority, while the court and ministry were on 
their side, till they had learned those admirable 
expedients for deciding elections and influencing 
distant boroughs by powerful motives from the 
city. But all this was mere force and constraint, 
however upheld by most dexterous artifice and 
management, until the people began to apprehend 
their properties, their religion, and the monarchy 
itself in danger ; when we saw them greedily lay- 
ing hold on the first occasion to interpose. But of 
this mighty change in the dispositions of the peo- 
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pie I shall discourse more at large in some fol- 
lowing paper : wherein I shall endeavour to unde- 
ceive or discover those deluded or deluding per- 
sons who hope or pretend it is only a short mad- 
ness in the vulgar, from which they may soon re- 
cover ; whereas, I believe it wil appear to be very 
different in its causes, its symptoms, and its conse- 
quences; and prove a great example to illustrate 
the maxim I lately mentioned, that truth (how- 
ever sometimes late) will at last prevail. 

Jonathan Swift. 
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A N Italian author — Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit 
— has written a poem upon insects, which 
he begins by insisting, that those troublesome 
and abominable little animals were created for 
our annoyance, and that they were certainly not 
inhabitants of Paradise. We of the north may 
dispute this piece of theology; but on the other 
hand, it is clear as the snow on the house-tops, 
that Adam was not under the necessity of shav- 
ing; and that when Eve walked out of her de- 
licious bower, she did not step upon ice three 
inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get 
up of a cold morning. You have only, they tell 
you, to take the resolution ; and the thing is done. 
This may be very true; just as a boy at school 
has only to take a flogging, and the thing is over. 
But we have not at all made up our minds upon 
it; and we find it a very pleasant exercise to dis- 
cuss the matter, candidly, before we get up. This 
at least is not idling, though it may be lying. 
It affords an excellent answer to those, who ask 
how lying in bed can be indulged in by a reason- 
ing being, — a rational creature. How? Why with 
121 
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the argument calmly at work in one’s head, and 
the clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh — it is a fine 
way of spending a sensible, impartial half-hour* 

If these people would be more charitable, 
they would get on with their argument better. 
But they are apt to reason so ill, and to assert 
so dogmatically, that one could wish to have 
them stand round one’s bed of a bitter morning, 
and lie before their faces. They ought to hear both 
sides of the bed, the inside and out. If they can- 
not entertain themselves with their own thoughts 
for half an hour or so, it is not the fault of 
those who can. If their will is never pulled aside 
by the enticing arms of imagination, so much the 
luckier for the stage-coachman. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, be- 
sides the greater or less privileges to be allowed 
a man in proportion to his ability of keeping 
early hours, the work given his faculties, etc., 
will at least concede their due merits to such 
representations as the following. In the first place, 
says the injured but calm appealer, I have been 
warm all night, and find my system in a state 
perfectly suitable to a warm-blooded animal. To 
get out of this state into the cold, besides the in- 
harmonious and uncritical abruptness of the tran- 
sition, is so unnatural to such a creature, that the 
poets, refining upon the tortures of the damned, 
make one of their greatest agonies consist in be- 
ing suddenly transported from heat to cold,— 
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from fire to ice. They are “haled” out of their 
“beds,” says Milton, by “harpy-footed furies,” — 
fellows who come to call them. On my first move- 
ment towards the anticipation of getting up, I 
find that such parts of the sheets and bolster, as 
are exposed to the air of the room, are stone- 
cold. On opening my eyes, the first thing that 
meets them is my own breath rolling forth, as 
if in the open air, like smoke out of a cottage 
chimney. Think of this symptom. Then I turn 
my eyes sideways and see the window all frozen 
over. Think of that. Then the servant comes in. 
“It is very cold this morning, is it not?” — “Very 
cold, Sir.”— “Very cold indeed, isn’t it?”— 
“Very cold indeed, Sir.” — “More than usually 
so, isn’t it, even for this weather?” (Here the 
servant’s wit and good-nature are put to a con- 
siderable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns 
for the answer.) “Why, Sir ... I think it is/' 
(Good creature! There is not a better, or more 
truth-telling servant going.) “I must rise, how- 
ever — get me some warm water.” — Here comes 
a fine interval between the departure of the 
servant and the arrival of the hot water; during 
which, of course, it is of “no use” to get up. The 
hot water comes. “Is it quite hot?” — “Yes, Sir.” 
— “Perhaps too hot for shaving: I must wait a 
little?” — “No, Sir; it will just do.” (There is 
an over-nice propriety sometimes, an officious zeal 
of virtue, a little troublesome.) “Oh — the shirt 
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— you must air my clean shirt ; — linen gets very 
damp this weather.” — “Yes, Sir.” Here another 
delicious five minutes. A knock at the door. “Oh, 
the shirt — very well. My stockings — I think the 
stockings had better be aired too.” — “Very well, 
Sir.” — Here another interval. At length every- 
thing is ready, except myself. I now, continues 
our incumbent (a happy word, by the bye, for a 
country vicar) — I now cannot help thinking a 
good deal — who can ? — upon the unnecessary and 
villainous custom of shaving: it is a thing so un- 
manly (here I nestle closer) — so effeminate (here 
I recoil from an unlucky step into the colder 
part of the bed.) — No wonder that the Queen of 
France took part with the rebels against the de- 
generate King, her husband, who first affronted 
her smooth visage with a face like her own. The 
Emperor Julian never showed the luxuriancy of 
his genius to better advantage than in reviving 
the flowing beard. Look at Cardinal Bembo’s 
picture — at Michael Angelo’s — at Titian’s — at 
Shakespeare’s — at Fletcher’s — at Spenser’s — at 
Chaucer’s — at Alfred’s — at Plato’s — I could 
name a great man for every tick of my watch. — 
Look at the Turks, a grave and otiose people. — 
Think of Haroun Ai Raschid and Bed-ridden 
Hassan. — Think of Wortley Montagu, the 
worthy son of his mother, a man above the 
prejudice of his time. — Look at the Persian 
gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of meeting about 
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the suburbs, their dress and appearance are so 
much finer than our own. — Lastly, think of the 
razor itself — how totally opposed to every sen- 
sation of bed — how cold, how edgy, how hard! 
how utterly different from anything like the 
warm and circling amplitude, which 

Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help 
you to cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen 
towel, and a ewer full of ice; and he that say s 
there is nothing to oppose in all this, only shows 
at any rate, that he has no merit in opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his Sea- 
sons — 

Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 

used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he 
had no motive in getting up. He could imagine 
the good of rising ; but then he could also imagine 
the good of lying still; and his exclamation, it 
must be allowed, was made upon summer-time, 
not winter. We must proportion the argument to 
the individual character. A money-getter may be 
drawn out of his bed by three and four pence; 
but this will not suffice for a student. A proud 
man may say, “What shall I think of myself, if 
I don’t get up?” but the more humble one will 
be content to waive this prodigious notion of 
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himself, out of respect to his kindly bed. The 
mechanical man shall get up without any ado at 
all; and so shall the barometer. An ingenious 
Her in bed will find hard matter of discussion 
even on the score of health and longevity. He 
will ask us for our proofs and precedents of the 
ill effects of lying later in cold weather; and 
sophisticate much on the advantages of an even 
temperature of body; of the natural propensity 
(pretty universal) to have one's way; and of 
the animals that roll themselves up, and sleep all 
the winter. As to longevity, he will ask whether 
the longest life is of necessity the best; and 
whether Holborn is the handsomest street in 
London. 

We only know of one confounding, not to say 
confounded argument, fit to overturn the huge 
luxury, the “enormous bliss" — of the vice in ques- 
tion. A lier in bed may be allowed to profess a 
disinterested indifference for his health or lon- 
gevity; but while he is showing the reasonable- 
ness of consulting his own or one person's com- 
fort, he must admit the proportionate claim of 
more than one; and the best way to deal with 
him is this, especially for a lady ; for we earnestly 
recommend the use of that sex on such occasions, 
if not somewhat osw-persuasive ; since extremes 
have an awkward knack of meeting. First then, 
admit all the ingeniousness of what he says, tell- 
ing him that the bar has been deprived of an 
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excellent lawyer. Then look at him in the most 
good-natured manner in the world, with a mix- 
ture of assent and appeal in your countenance, 
and tell him that you are waiting breakfast for 
him; that you never like to breakfast without 
him; that you really want it too; that the serv- 
ants want theirs ; that you shall not know how to 
get the house into order, unless he rises; and 
that you are sure he would do things twenty 
times worse, even than getting out of his warm 
bed, to put them all into good humour and a 
state of comfort. Then, after having said this, 
throw in the comparatively indifferent matter, 
to him, about his health; but tell him that it is 
no indifferent matter to you ; that the sight of his 
illness makes more people suffer than one; but 
that if, nevertheless, he really does feel so very 

sleepy and so very much refreshed by Yet 

stay; we hardly know whether the frailty of 

a Yes, yes; say that too, especially if you 

say it with sincerity; for if the weakness of hu- 
man nature on the one hand and the ms inertia 
on the other, should lead him to take advantage 
of it once or twice, good-humour and sincerity 
form an irresistible junction at last; and are 
still better and warmer things than pillows and 
blankets. 

Other little helps of appeal may be thrown in, 
as occasion requires. You may tell a lover, for 
instance, that lying in bed makes people corpu- 
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lent ; a father, that you wish him to complete the 
fine manly example he sets his children; a lady*, 
that she will injure her bloom or her shape, which 
M. or W. admires so much; and a student or 
artist, that he is always so glad to have done a 
good day’s work, in his best manner. 

Reader . And pray, Mr. Indicator, how do you 
behave yourself in this respect? 

Indie . Oh, Madam, perfectly, of course; like 
all advisers. 

Reader. Nay, I allow that your mode of argu- 
ment does not look quite so suspicious as the old 
way of sermonizing and severity, but I have my 
doubts, especially from that laugh of yours. If I 
should look in to-morrow morning — 

Indie. Ah, Madam, the look in of a face like 
yours does anything with me. It shall fetch me 
up at nine, if you please — six, I meant to say. 

Leigh Hunt, 
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I THANK God I have not those strait liga- 
ments, or narrow obligations to the World, as 
to dote on life, or be convulst and tremble at the 
name of death. Not that I am insensible of the 
dread and horrour thereof ; or by raking into the 
bowels of the deceased, continual sight of Anat- 
omies, Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques, like 
Vespilloes, or Grave-makers, I am become 
stupid, or have forgot the apprehension of Mor- 
tality; but that, marshalling all the horrours, 
and contemplating the extremities thereof, I find 
not anything therein able to daunt the courage 
of a man, much less a well-resolved Christian; 
and therefore am not angry at the errour of our 
first Parents, or unwilling to bear a part of this 
common fate, and like the best of them to dye, 
that is, to cease to breathe, to take a farewell of 
the elements, to be a kind of nothing for a mo- 
ment, to be within one instant of a Spirit. When I 
take a full view and circle of my self without this 
reasonable moderator, and equal piece of Justice, 
Death, I do conceive my self the miserablest 
person extant. Were there not another life that I 
hope for, all the vanities of this World should 
129 
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not intreat a moments breath from me: could 
the Devil work my belief to imagine I could never 
die, I would not outlive that very thought. I 
have so abject a conceit of this common way of 
existence, this retaining to the Sun and Ele- 
ments, I cannot think this is to be a Man, or to 
live according to the dignity of humanity. In 
expectation of a better, I can with patience em- 
brace this life, yet in my best meditations do 
often defie death; I honour any man that con- 
temns it, nor can I highly love any that is afraid 
of it: this makes me naturally love a Soldier, and 
honour those tattered and contemptible Regi- 
ments that will die at the command of a Sergeant. 
For a Pagan there may be some motives to be in 
love with life; but for a Christian to be amazed 
at death, I see not how he can escape this 
Dilemma, that he is too sensible of this life, or 
hopeless of the life to come. 

Some Divines count Adam thirty years old 
at his Creation, because they suppose him created 
in the perfect age and stature of man. And surely 
we are all out of the computation of our age, and 
every man is some months elder than he bethinks 
him; for we live, move, have a being, and are 
subject to the actions of the elements, and the 
malice of diseases, in that other World, the truest 
Microcosm, the Womb of our Mother. For be- 
sides that general and common existence we are 
conceived to hold in our Chaos, and whilst we 
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sleep within the bosome of our causes, we enjoy 
a being and life in three distinct worlds, wherein 
we receive most manifest graduations. In that ob- 
scure World and Womb of our Mother, our 
time is short, computed by the Moon, yet longer 
than the days of many creatures that behold the 
Sun; our selves being not yet without life, sense,, 
and reason; though for the manifestation of its 
actions, it awaits the opportunity of objects, and 
seems to live there but in its root and soul of 
vegetation. Entring afterwards upon the scene 
of the World, we arise up and become another 
creature, performing the reasonable actions of 
man, and obscurely manifesting that part of 
Divinity in us; but not in complement and per- 
fection, till we have once more cast our secon- 
dine, that is, this slough of flesh, and are de- 
livered into the last World, that is, that inef- 
fable place of Paul, that proper ubi of Spirits. 
The smattering I have of the Philosophers Stone 
(which is something more then the perfect ex- 
altation of gold,) hath taught me a great deal of 
Divinity, and instructed my belief, how that im- 
mortal spirit and incorruptible substance of my 
Soul may lye obscure, and sleep a while within 
this house of flesh. Those strange and mystical 
transmigrations that I have observed in Silk- 
worms, turned my Philosophy into Divinity* 
There is in these works of nature, which seem 
to puzzle reason, something Divine, and hath 
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more in it than the eye of a common spectator 
doth discover. 

I am naturally bashful ; nor hath conversation, 
age, or travel, been able to effront or enharden 
me ; yet I have one part of modesty which I have 
seldom discovered in another, that is, (to speak 
truely), I am not so much afraid of death, as 
ashamed thereof. ’Tis the very disgrace and 
ignominy of our natures, that in a moment can so 
disfigure us, that our nearest friends, Wife, and 
Children, stand afraid and start at us : the Birds 
and Beasts of the field, that before in a natural 
fear obeyed us, forgetting all allegiance, begin 
to prey upon us. This very conceit hath in a 
tempest disposed and left me willing to be swal- 
lowed up in the abyss of waters, wherein I had 
perished unseen, unpityed, without wondering 
eyes, tears of pity, Lectures of mortality, and none 
had said, 

Quantum mutatus ab illo ! 

Not that I am ashamed of the Anatomy of my 
parts, or can accuse Nature for playing the 
bungler in any part of me, or my own vitious 
life for contracting any shameful disease upon me, 
whereby I might not call myself as wholesome 
a morsel for the worms as any. 

Some, upon the courage of a fruitful issue, 
wherein, as in the truest Chronicle, they seem to 
outlive themselves, can , with greater patience 
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away with death. This conceit and counterfeit 
subsisting in our progenies seems to me a meer 
fallacy, unworthy the desires of a man that can 
but conceive a thought of the next World; who, 
in a nobler ambition, should desire to live in his 
substance in Heaven, rather than his name and 
shadow in the earth. And therefore at my death 
I mean to take a total adieu of the World, not 
caring for a Monument, History, or Epitaph, 
not so much as the bare memory of my name to 
be found anywhere but in the universal Register 
of God. I am not yet so Cynical as to approve 
the Testament of Diogenes ; nor do I altogether 
allow that Rodomontado of Lucan, 

Ccelo tegitur, qui non habet urnam. 

He that unburied lies wants not his Herse, 

For unto him a Tomb’s the Universe. 

but commend in my calmer judgement those in- 
genuous intentions that desire to sleep by the 
urns of their Fathers, and strive to go the neat- 
est way unto corruption. I do not envy the temper 
of Crows and Daws, nor the numerous and weary 
days of our Fathers before the Flood. If there be 
any truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee: 
as yet I have not seen one revolution of Saturn, 
nor hath my pulse beat thirty years ; and yet, ex- 
cepting one, have seen the Ashes and left under 
ground all the Kings of Europe ; have been con- 
temporary to three Emperours, four Grand 
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Signiours, and as many Popes. Methinks I have 
outlived myself, and begin to be weary of the 
Sun; I have shaken hands with delight, in my 
warm blood and Canicular days, I perceive I do 
anticipate the vices of age; the World to me is 
but a dream or mock-show, and we all therein 
but Pantalones and Anticks, to my severer con- 
templations. 

It is not, I confess, an unlawful Prayer to de- 
sire to surpass the days of our Saviour, or wish 
to outlive that age wherein He thought fittest 
to die; yet if (as Divinity affirms), there shall 
be no grey hairs in Heaven, but all shall rise in 
the perfect state of men, we do but outlive those 
perfections in this World, to be recalled unto 
them by a greater Miracle in the next, and run 
on here to be retrograde hereafter. Were there 
any hopes to outlive vice, or a point to be super- 
annuated from sin, it were worthy our knees to 
implore the days of Methuselah. But age doth 
not rectify, but incurvate our natures, turning bad 
dispositions into worser habits, and like dis- 
eases), brings on incurable vices; for every day 
as we grow weaker in age, we grow stronger in 
sin, and the number of our days doth but make 
our sins innumerable. The same vice committed 
at sixteen, is not the same, though it agree in all 
other circumstances, at forty, but swells and 
doubles from the circumstance of our ages ; 
wherein, besides the constant and inexcusable 
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habit of transgressing, the maturity of our judg- 
ment cuts off pretence unto excuse or pardon. 
Every sin, the oftner it is committed, the more 
it acquireth in the quality of evil; as it succeeds 
in time, so it proceeds in degrees of badness; for 
as they proceed they ever multiply, and, like 
figures in Arithmetick, the last stands for more 
than all that went before it. And though I think 
no man can live well once, but he that could live 
twice, yet for my own part I would not live over 
my hours past, or begin again the thread of my 
days: not upon Cicero’s ground, because I have 
lived them well, but for fear I should live them 
worse. I find my growing Judgment daily in- 
struct me how to be better, but my untamed af- 
fections and confirmed vitiosity makes me daily 
do worse. I find in my confirmed age the same 
sins I discovered in my youth ; I committed many 
then, because I was a Child; and because I com- 
mit them still, I am yet an infant. Therefore I 
perceive a man may be twice a Child, before the 
days of dotage ; and stand in need of iEsons Bath 
before threescore. 

And truly there goes a great deal of providence 
to produce a mans life unto threescore: there is 
more required than an able temper for those 
years; though the radical humour contain in it 
sufficient oil for seventy, yet I perceive in some it 
gives no light past thirty : men assign not all the 
causes of long life, that write whole Books 
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thereof. They that found themselves on the 
radical balsome, or vital sulphur of the parts, 
determine not why Abel lived not so long as 
Adam. There is therefore a secret glome or bot- 
tome of our days: ’twas His wisdom to determine 
them, but His perpetual and waking providence 
that fulfils and accomplisheth them ; wherein 
the Spirits, ourselves, and all the creatures of 
God in a secret and disputed way do execute His 
will. Let them not therefore complain of im- 
maturity that die about thirty; they fall but 
like the whole World, whose solid and well- 
composed substance must not expect the dura- 
tion and period of its constitution : when all things 
are completed in it, its age is accomplished; and 
the last and general fever may as naturally de- 
stroy it before six thousand, as me before forty. 
There is therefore some other hand that twines 
the thread of life than that of Nature: we are 
not onely ignorant in Antipathies and occult 
qualities; our ends are as obscure as our be- 
ginnings; the line of our days is drawn by night, 
and the various effects therein by a pensil that is 
invisible; wherein though we confess our ignor- 
ance, I am sure we do not err if we say it is the 
hand of God. 

I am much taken with two verses of Lucan, 
since I have been able not onely, as we do at 
School, to construe, but understand: 
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Victurosque Dei celant, ui vivere durent, 

JFelix esse mori. 

We’re all deluded, vainly searching ways 
To make us happy by the length of days; 

For cunningly to make’s protract this breath, 
The Gods conceal the happiness of Death. 

There be many excellent strains in that Poet, 
wherewith his Stocial Genius hath liberally sup- 
plied him; and truely there are singular pieces 
in the Philosophy of Zeno, the doctrine of the 
Stoicks, which I perceive, delivered in a Pulpit, 
pass for current Divinity: yet herein are they 
in extreams, that can allow a man to be his own 
Assassine, and so highly extol the end and 
suicide of Cato. This is indeed not to fear death, 
but yet to be afraid of life. It is a brave act of 
valour to contemn death ; but where life is more 
terrible than death, it is then the truest valour to 
dare to live. And herein Religion hath taught us 
a noble example; for all the valiant of Curtius, 
Scevola, or Codrus, do not parallel or match 
that one of Job; and sure there is no torture to 
the rack of a disease, nor any Ponyards in death 
itself like those in the way or prologue to it. 

Emori nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil euro . 

I would not die, but care not to be dead. 
Were I of Caesar’s Religion, I should be of his 
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desires, and wish rather to go off at one blow, 
then to be sawed in pieces by the grating torture 
of a disease. Men that look no farther than their 
outsides, think health an appurtenance unto life, 
and quarrel with their constitutions for being 
sick ; but I, that have examined the parts of man, 
and know upon what tender filaments that 
Fabrick hangs, do wonder that we are not al- 
ways so; and, considering the thousand doors 
that lead to death, do thank my God that we can 
die but once. ’Tis not only the mischief of dis- 
eases, and the villany of poysons, that make an 
end of us; we vainly accuse the fury of Guns, 
and the new inventions of death; it is in the 
power of every hand to destroy us, and we are 
beholding unto everyone we meet, he doth not 
kill us. There is therefore but one comfort left, 
that, though it be in the power of the weakest 
arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest to 
deprive us of death : God would not exempt Him- 
self from that, the misery of immortality in the 
flesh, He undertook not that was immortal. Cer- 
tainly there is no happiness within this circle of 
flesh, nor is it in the Opticks of these eyes to 
behold felicity. The first day of our Jubilee is 
Death; the Devil hath therefore failed of his 
desires: we are happier with death than we 
should have been without it: there is no misery 
but in himself, where there is no end of misery; 
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and so indeed, in his own sense, the Stoick is in 
the right. He forgets that he can dye who com- 
plains of misery; we are in the power of no 
calamity while death is in our own. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
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B ODILY Labour is of two kinds, either that 
which a Man submits to for his Livelihood, 
or that which he undergoes for his Pleasure. The 
latter of them generally changes the Name of 
Labour for that of Exercise, but differs only from 
ordinary Labour as it rises from another Motive. 

A Country Life abounds in both these kinds of 
Labour, and for that Reason gives a Man a 
greater Stock of Health and consequently a more 
perfect Enjoyment of himself, than any other way 
of Life. I consider the Body as a System of Tubes 
and Glands, or to use a more Rustick Phrase, a 
Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, fitted to one an- 
other after so wonderful a manner as to make a 
proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This 
Description does not only comprehend the Bowels, 
Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves and Arteries, but 
every Muscle and every Ligature, which is a 
Composition of Fibres, that are so many imper- 
ceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all sides 
with invisible Glands or Strainers. 

This general Idea of a Human Body, without 
considering it in its Niceties of Anatomy, lets us 
see how absolutely necessary Labour is for the 
140 
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right Preservation of it. There must be frequent 
Motions and Agitations, to mix, digest, and 
separate the Juices contained in it, as well as to 
clear and cleanse that Infinitude of Pipes and 
Strainers of which it is composed, and to give 
their solid Parts a more firm and lasting Tone. 
Labour or Exercise ferments the Humours, casts 
them into their proper Channels, throws off 
Redundancies, and helps Nature in those secret 
Distributions, without which the body cannot 
subsist in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chear- 
fulness. 

I might here mention the Effects which this has 
upon all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping 
the Understanding clear, the Imagination un- 
troubled, and refining those Spirits that are neces- 
sary for the proper Exertion of our intellectual 
Faculties, during the present Laws of Union 
between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect in this 
Particular that we must ascribe the Spleen, which 
is so frequent in Men of studious and sedentary 
Tempers, as well as the Vapours to which those 
of the other Sex are so often subject. 

Had not Exercise been absolutely necessary 
for our Well-being, Nature would not have made 
the Body so proper for it, by giving such an 
Activity to the Limbs, and such a Pliancy to 
every Part as necessarily produce those Com- 
pressions, Extensions, Contortions, Dilatations, 
and all other kinds of Motions that are necessary 
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for the Preservation of such a System of Tubes 
and Glands as has been before mentioned. And 
that we might not want Inducements to engage 
us in such an Exercise of the Body as is proper 
for its Welfare, it is so ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to men- 
tion Riches and Honour, even Food and Raiment 
are not to be come at without the Toil of the 
Hands and Sweat of the Brows. Providence fur- 
nishes Materials, but expects that we should work 
them up ourselves. The Earth must be laboured 
before it gives its Encrease, and when it is forced 
into its several Products, how many Hands must 
they pass through before they are fit for Use? 
Manufactures, Trade, and Agriculture, naturally 
employ more than nineteen Parts of the Species 
in twenty; and as for those who are not obliged 
to Labour, by the Condition in which they are 
born, they are more miserable than the rest of 
Mankind, unless they indulge themselves in that 
voluntary Labour which goes by the Name of 
Exercise. 

My Friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
Man in Business of this kind, and has hung sev- 
eral Parts of his House with the Trophies of his 
former Labours. The Walls of his great Hall 
are covered with the Horns of several kinds of 
Deer that he has killed in the Chace, which he 
thinks the most valuable Furniture of his House, 
as they afford him frequent Topicks of Discourse, 
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and shew that he has not been Idle. At the lower 
end of the Hall, is a large Otter’s Skin stuffed 
with Hay, which his Mother ordered to be hung 
up in that manner, and the Knight looks upon 
with great Satisfaction, because it seems he was 
but nine Years old when his Dog killed him. A 
little Room adjoining to the Hall is a kind of 
Arsenal filled with Guns of several Sizes and In- 
ventions, with which the Knight has made great 
Havock in the Woods, and destroyed many thou- 
sands of Pheasants, Partridges and Wood-Cocks. 
His Stable Doors are patched with Noses that 
belonged to Foxes of the Knight’s own hunting 
down. Sir Roger showed me one of them that 
for Distinction sake has a Brass Nail stuck 
through it, which cost him about fifteen Hours 
riding, carried him through half a dozen Coun- 
ties, killed him a brace of Geldings, and lost 
above half his Dogs. This the Knight looks upon 
as one of the greatest Exploits of his Life. The 
perverse Widow, whom I have given some ac- 
count of, was the Death of several Foxes; For 
Sir Roger has told me that in the Course of his 
Amours he patched the Western Door of his 
Stable. Whenever the Widow was cruel, the 
Foxes were sure to pay for it. In proportion as 
his Passion for the Widow abated, and old Age 
came on, he left off Fox-hunting; but a Hare is 
not yet safe that sits within Ten Miles of his 
House. 
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There Is no kind of Exercise which I would 
so recommend to my Readers of both Sexes as 
this of Riding, as there is none which so much 
conduces to Health, and is every way accom- 
modated to the body, according to the Idea which 
I have given of it. Doctor Sydenham is very 
lavish in its Praises; and if the English Reader 
would see the Mechanical Effects of it described 
at length, he may find them in a Book pub- 
lished not many Years since, under the Title of 
Medicina Gymnastica . For my own part, when 
I am in Town, for want of these opportunities, I 
exercise myself an Hour every Morning upon a 
dumb Bell that is placed in a Corner of my 
Room, and pleases me the more because it does 
everything I require of it in the most profound 
Silence. My Landlady and her Daughters are so 
well acquainted with my Hours of Exercise, that 
they never come into my Room to disturb me 
whilst I am ringing. 

When I was some Years younger than I am at 
present, I used to employ myself in a more labour- 
ious Diversion, which I learned from a Latin 
Treatise of Exercises that is written with great 
Erudition : It is there called the crKLOfiaxai , or the 
Fighting with a Man’s own Shadow; and con- 
sists in the brandishing of two short Sticks 
grasped in each Hand, and Loaden with Plugs 
or Lead at either end. This opens the Chest, ex- 
ercises the Limbs, and gives a Man all the 
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Pleasure of Boxing, without the Blows. I could 
wish that several Learned Men would lay out 
that Time which they employ in Controversies 
and Disputes about nothing, in this method of 
fighting with their own Shadows. It might con- 
duce very much to evaporate the Spleen, which 
makes them uneasy to the Publick as well as to 
themselves. 

To conclude, As I am a Compound of Soul 
and Body, I consider myself as obliged to a 
double Scheme of Duties; and think I have not 
fulfilled the Business of the Day, when I do not 
thus employ the one in Labour and Exercise, as 
well as the other in Study and Contemplation. 

Joseph Addison. 



LEONARDO DA VINCI 

C URIOSITY and the desire of beauty — these 
are the two elementary forces in Leonardo's 
genius; curiosity, often in conflict with the de- 
sire of beauty but generating, in union with it, a 
type of subtle and curious grace. 

The movement of the fifteenth century was 
two-fold; partly the Renaissance, partly also the 
coming of what is called the “modern spirit," 
with its realism, its appeal to experience. It com- 
prehended a return to antiquity, and a return to 
nature. Raphael represents the return to antiq- 
uity, and Leonardo the return to nature. In 
this return to nature, he was seeking to satisfy 
a boundless curiosity by her perpetual surprises, 
a microscopic sense of finish by her finesse, or 
delicacy of operation, that subtilitas nature 
which Bacon notices. So we find him often in 
intimate relations with men of science, — with 
Fra Luca Paccioli the mathematician, and the 
anatomist Marc Antonio della Torre. His ob- 
servations and experiments fill thirteen volumes 
of manuscript; and those who can judge de- 
scribe him as anticipating long before, by rapid 
intuition, the later ideas of science. He explained 
146 
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the obscure light of the unilluminated part of 
the moon, knew that the sea had once covered the 
mountains which contain shells, and of the 
gathering of the equatorial waters above the 
polar. 

'He who thus penetrated into the most secret 
parts of nature preferred always the more to the 
less remote, what, seeming exceptional, was an 
instance of law more refined, the construction 
about things of a peculiar atmosphere and mixed 
lights. He paints flowers with such curious felic- 
ity that different writers have attributed to him 
a fondness for particular flowers, as Clement 
the cyclamen, and Rio the jasmin; while, at 
Venice, there is a stray leaf from his portfolio 
dotted all over with studies of violets and the 
wild rose. In him first appears the taste for 
what is bizarre or recherche in landscape; hol- 
low places full of the green shadow of bituminous 
rocks, ridged reefs of trap-rock which cut the 
water into quaint sheets of light, — their exact 
antitype is in our own western seas; all the 
solemn effects of moving water. You may follow 
it springing from its distant source among the 
rocks on the heath of the Madonna of the 
Balances j passing, as a little fall, into the treacher- 
ous calm of the Madonna of the Lake , as a goodly 
river next, below the cliffs of the Madonna of the 
Rocks , washing the white walls of its distant 
villages, stealing out in a network of divided 
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streams in La Gioconda to the seashore of the 
Saint Anne — that delicate place, where the wind 
passes like the hand of some fine etcher over the 
surface, and the untorn shells are lying thick 
upon the sand, and the tops of the rocks, to which 
the waves never rise, are green with grass, grown 
fine as hair. It is the landscape, not of dreams or 
of fancy, but of places far withdrawn, and hours 
selected from a thousand with a miracle of 
finesse . Through Leonardo’s strange veil of sight 
things reach him so ; in no ordinary night or day, 
but as in faint light of eclipse, or in some brief 
interval of falling rain at daybreak, or through 
deep water. 

And not into nature only ; but he plunged also 
into human personality, and became above all a 
painter of portraits; faces of a modelling more 
skilful than has been seen before or since, em- 
bodied with a reality which almost amounts to il- 
lusion, on the dark air. To take a character as it 
was, and delicately sound its stops, suited one 
so curious in observation, curious in invention. 
He painted thus the portraits of Ludovico’s mis- 
tresses, Lucretia Crivelli and Cecilia Galerani the 
poetess, of Ludovico himself, and the Duchess 
Beatrice. The portrait of Cecilia Galerani is lost, 
but that of Lucretia Crivelli has been identified 
with La Belle Ferontere of the Louvre, and 
Ludovico’s pale, anxious face still remains in the 
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Ambrosian library. Opposite is the portrait of 
Beatrice d’Este, in whom Leonardo seems to have 
caught some presentiment of early death, painting 
her precise and grave, full of the refinement of 
the dead, in sad earth-coloured raiment, set with 
pale stones. 

Sometimes this curiosity came in conflict with 
the desire of beauty; it tended to make him go 
too far below that outside of things in which art 
really begins and ends. This struggle between the 
reason and its ideas, and the senses, the desire of 
beauty, is the key to Leonardo’s life at Milan — 
restlessness, his endless re-touchings, his odd ex- 
periments with colour. How much must he leave 
unfinished, how much recommence l His problem 
was the transmutation of ideas into images. What 
he had attained so far had been the mastery of 
that earlier Florentine style, with its naive and 
limited sensuousness. Now he was to entertain 
in this narrow medium those divinations of a hu- 
manity too wide for it, that larger vision of the 
opening world, which is only not too much for 
the great, irregular art of Shakespeare; and 
everywhere the effort is visible in the work of 
his hands. This agitation, this perpetual delay, 
give him an air of weariness and ennui. To others 
he seems to be aiming at an impossible effect, 
to do something that art, that painting, can never 
do. Often the expression of physical beauty at this 
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or that point seems strained and marred in the 
effort, as in those heavy German foreheads — too 
heavy and German for perfect beauty. 

For there was a touch of Germany in that 
genius which, as Goethe said, had “thought itself 
weary ” — milde sick gedacht . What an anticipa- 
tion of modern Germany, for instance, in that de- 
bate on the question whether sculpture or paint- 
ing is the nobler art ! * But there is this difference 
between him and the German, that, with all that 
curious science, the German would have thought 
nothing more was needed. The name of Goethe 
himself reminds one how great for the artist may 
be the danger of over-much science; how Goethe, 
who in the Elective A ffinities and the first part of 
Faust , does transmute ideas into images, who 
wrought many such transmutations, did not in- 
variably find the spell-word, and in the second 
part of Faust presents us with a mass of science 
which has almost no artistic character at all. 
But Leonardo will never work till the happy 
moment comes — that moment of bien-etre, which 
to imaginative men is a moment of invention. 
On this he waits with a perfect patience; other 
moments are but a preparation, or after-taste of 
it. Few men distinguish between them as jealously 
as he. Hence so many flaws even in the choicest 

* How princely, how characteristic of Leonardo, 
the answer, Quanto piii, un* arte porta sect fatica di 
corpo , tanto piu e ‘vile I 
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work. But for Leonardo the distinction is ab- 
solute, and, in the moment of bien-etre, the al- 
chemy complete: the idea is stricken into colour 
and imagery: a cloudy mysticism is refined to a 
subdued and graceful mystery, and painting 
pleases the eye while it satisfies the soul. 

This curious beauty is seen above all in his 
drawings, and in these chiefly in the abstract 
grace of the bounding lines. Let us take some of 
these drawings, and pause over them awhile ; and, 
first, one of those at Florence — the heads of a 
woman and a little child, set side by side, but 
each in its own separate frame. First of all, there 
is much pathos in the reappearance, in the fuller 
curves of the face of the child, of the sharper, 
more chastened lines of the worn and older face, 
which leaves no doubt that the heads are those of 
a little child and its mother. A feeling for matern- 
ity is indeed always characteristic of Leonardo; 
and this feeling is further indicated here by the 
half-humorous pathos of the diminutive, rounded 
shoulders of the child. You may note a like 
pathetic power in drawings of a young man, 
seated in a stooping posture, his face in his hands, 
as in sorrow; of a slave sitting in an uneasy 
inclined attitude, in some brief interval of rest ; of 
a small Madonna and Child, peeping sideways 
in half-reassured terror, as a mighty griffin with 
batlike wings, one of Leonardo’s finest inven- 
tions, descends suddenly from the air to snatch 
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up a great wild beast wandering near them. But 
note in these, as that which especially belongs to 
art, the contour of the young man’s hair, the 
poise of the slave’s arm above his head, and the 
curves of the head of the child, following the 
little skull within, thin and fine as some sea- 
shell worn by the wind. 

Take again another head, still more full of 
sentiment, but of a different kind, a little draw- 
ing in red chalk which every one will remember 
who has examined at all carefully the drawings 
by old masters at the Louvre. It is a face of 
doubtful sex, set in the shadow of its own hair, 
the cheek-line in high light against it, with some- 
thing voluptuous and full in the eye-lids and the 
lips. Another drawing might pass for the same 
face in childhood with parched and feverish lips, 
but much sweetness in the loose, short-waisted 
childish dress, with necklace and bulla , and in the 
daintily bound hair. We might take the thread of 
suggestion which these two drawings offer, when 
thus set side by side, and, following it through 
the drawings at Florence, Venice, and Milan, 
construct a sort of series, illustrating better than 
anything else Leonardo’s type of womanly beauty. 
Daughters of Herodias, with their fantastic head- 
dresses knotted and folded so strangely to leave 
the dainty oval of the face disengaged, they are 
not of the Christian family, or of Raphael’s. They 
are the clairvoyants, through whom, as through 
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delicate instruments, one becomes aware of the 
subtler forces of nature, and the modes of their 
action, all that is magnetic in it, all those finer 
conditions wherein material things rise to that 
subtlety of operation which constitutes them 
spiritual, where only the final nerve and the 
keener touch can follow. It is as if in certain 
significant examples we actually saw those forces 
at their work on human flesh. Nervous, electric, 
faint always with some inexplicable faintness, 
these people seem to be subject to exceptional 
conditions, to feel powers at work in the com- 
mon air unfelt by others, to become, as it were, 
the receptacle of them, and pass them on to us 
in a chain of secret influences. 

But among the more youthful heads there is 
ont at Florence which Love chooses for its own — 
the head of a young man, which may well be the 
likeness of Andrea Salaino, beloved of Leonardo 
for his curled and waving hair — belli capelli ricci 
e inanellati — and afterwards his favourite pupil 
and servant. Of all the interests in living men 
and women which may have filled his life at 
Milan, this attachment alone is recorded. And in 
return Salaino identified himself so entirely with 
Leonardo, that the picture of Saint Annej in the 
Louvre, has been attributed to him. It illustrates 
Leonardo’s usual choice of pupils, men of some 
natural charm of person or intercourse like 
Salaino, or men of birth and princely habits of 
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life like Francesco Melzi — men with just enough 
genius to be capable of initiation into his secret, 
for the sake of which they were ready to efface 
their own individuality. Among them, retiring 
often to the villa of the Melzi at Ganonica al 
Vaprio , he worked at his fugitive manuscripts and 
sketches, working for the present hour, and for a 
few only, perhaps chiefly for himself. Other 
artists have been as careless of present or future 
applause, in self-forgetfulness, or because they 
set moral or political ends above the ends of art ; 
but in him this solitary culture of beauty seems 
to have hung upon a kind of self-love, and a 
carelessness in the work of art of all but art itself. 
Out of the secret places of a unique tempera- 
ment he brought strange blossoms and fruits 
hitherto unknown; and for him, the novel im- 
pression conveyed, the exquisite effect woven, 
counted as an end in itself — a perfect end. 

And these pupils of his acquired his manner so 
thoroughly, that though the number of Leon- 
ardos authentic works is very small indeed, there 
is a multitude of other men’s pictures through 
which we undoubtedly see him, and come very 
near to his genius. Sometimes, as in the little 
picture of the Madonna of the Balances , in 
which, from the bosom of His mother, Christ 
weighs the pebbles of the brook against the sins 
of men, we have a hand, rough enough by con- 
trast, working upon some fine hint or sketch of 
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his. Sometimes, as in the subjects of the Daugh- 
ter of Herodias and the Head of John the Bap- 
tist, the lost originals have been re-echoed and 
varied upon again and again by Luini and others. 
At other times the original remains, but has been 
a mere theme or motive, a type of which the 
accessories might be modified or changed ; and 
these variations have but brought out the more 
the purpose,- or expression of the original. It 
is so with the so-called Saint John the Baptist 
of the Louvre — one of the few naked figures 
Leonardo painted — whose delicate brown flesh 
and woman’s hair no one would go out into the 
wilderness to seek, and whose treacherous smile 
would have us understand something far beyond 
the outward gesture or circumstance. But the 
long, reedlike cross in the hand, which suggests 
Saint John the Baptist, becomes faint in a copy 
at the Ambrosian Library, and disappears alto- 
gether in another version, in the Palazzo Rosso 
at Genoa. Returning from the latter to the 
original, we are no longer surprised by Saint 
John’s strange likeness to the Bacchus which 
hangs near it, and which set Theophile Gautier 
thinking of Heine’s notion of decayed gods, who, 
to maintain themselves, after the fall of pagan- 
ism, took employment in the new religion. We 
recognize one of those symbolical inventions in 
which the ostensible subject is used, not as matter 
for definite pictorial realization, but as the 
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starting-point of a train of sentiment, subtle and 
vague as a piece of music* No one ever ruled over 
the mere subject in hand more entirely than 
Leonardo, or bent it more dexterously to purely 
artistic ends. And so it comes to pass that though 
he handles sacred subjects continually, he is the 
most profane of painters; the given person or 
subject. Saint John in the Desert, or the Virgin 
on the knees of Saint Anne, is often merely the 
pretext for a kind of work which carries one 
altogether beyond the range of its conventional 
associations. 

About the Last Supper its decay and restora- 
tions, a whole literature has risen up, Goethe’s 
pensive sketch of its sad fortunes being perhaps 
the best. The death in childbirth of the Duchess 
Beatrice was followed in Ludovico by one of 
those paroxysms of religious feeling which in him 
were constitutional. The low, gloomy Dominican 
church of Saint Mary of the Graces had been 
the favourite oratory of Beatrice. She had spent 
her last days there, full of sinister presentiments ; 
at last it had been almost necessary to remove 
her from it by force; and now it was here that 
mass was said a hundred times a day for her re- 
pose. On the damp wall of the refectory, oozing 
with mineral salts, Leonardo painted the Last 
Supper „ Effective anecdotes were told about it, 
his retouchings and delays. They show him re- 
fusing to work except at the moment of invention, 
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scornful of anyone who supposed that art could 
be a work of mere industry and rule, often com- 
ing the whole length of Milan to give a single 
touch. He painted it, not in fresco, where all 
must be impromptu , but in oils, the new method 
which he had been one of the first to welcome, be- 
cause it allowed of so many afterthoughts, so 
refined a working out of perfection. It turned 
out that on a plastered wall no process could 
have been less durable. Within fifty years it had 
fallen into decay. And now we have to turn back 
to Leonardo's own studies, above all to one draw- 
ing of the central head at the Brera, which, in a 
union of tenderness and severity in the face-lines, 
reminds one of the monumental work of Mino 
da Fiesole, to trace it as it was. 

Here was another effort to lift a given sub- 
ject out of the range of its traditional associa- 
tions. Strange, after all the mystic developments 
of the middle age, was the effort to see the 
Eucharist, not as the pale Host of the altar, but 
as one taking leave of his friends. Five years 
afterwards the young Raphael, at Florence, 
painted it with sweet and solemn effect in the 
refectory of Saint Onofrio; but still with all 
the mystical unreality of the school of Perugino. 
Vasari pretends that the central head was never 
finished. But finished or unfinished, or owing part 
of its effect to a mellowing decay, the head of 
Jesus does but consummate the sentiment of the 
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whole company — ghosts through which you see 
the wall, faint as the shadows of the leaves upon 
the wall on autumn afternoons. This figure is 
but the faintest, the most spectral of them all. 

The Last Supper was finished in 1497; in 
1498 the French entered Milan, and whether or 
not the Gascon bowmen used it as a mark for 
their arrows, the model of Francesco Sforza cer- 
tainly did not survive. What, in that age, such 
work was capable of being — of what nobility, 
amid wdiat racy truthfulness to fact — -we may 
judge from the bronze statue of Bartolomeo Col- 
leoni on horseback, modelled by Leonardo’s 
master, Verrocchio (he died of grief, it was said, 
because, the mould accidentally failing, he was un- 
able to complete it), still standing in the piazza 
of Saint John and Saint Paul at Venice. Some 
traces of the thing may remain in certain of 
Leonardo’s drawings, and perhaps also, by a 
singular circumstance, in a far-off town of 
France. For Ludovico became a prisoner, and 
, ended his days at Loches in Touraine. After many 
years of captivity in the. dungeons below, where 
all seems sick with barbarous feudal memories, 
he was allowed at last, it is said, to breathe 
fresher air for a while in one of the rooms of 
the great tower still shown, its walls covered 
with strange painted arabesques, ascribed by tra- 
dition to his hand, amused a little, in this way, 
through the tedious years. In those vast helmets 
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and human faces and pieces of armour, among 
which, in great letters, the motto Infelix Sum is 
woven in and out, it is perhaps not too fanciful 
to see the fruit of a wistful after-dreaming over 
Leonardo’s sundry experiments on the armed 
figure of the great duke, which had occupied the 
two so much during the days of their good for- 
tune at Milan. 

The remaining years of Leonardo’s life are 
more or less years of wandering. From his bril- 
liant life at court he had saved nothing, and he 
returned to Florence a poor man. Perhaps neces- 
sity kept his spirit excited: the next four years 
are one prolonged rapture of ecstasy of inven- 
tion. He painted now the pictures of the Louvre, 
his most authentic works, which came there 
straight from the cabinet of Francis the First, at 
Fontainebleau. One picture of his, the Saint Anne 
— not the Saint Anne of the Louvre, but a simple 
cartoon, now in London — revived for a mo- 
ment a sort of appreciation more common in an 
earlier time, when good pictures had still seemed 
miraculous. For two days a crowd of people of 
all qualities passed in naive excitement through 
the chamber where it hung, and gave Leonardo a 
taste of the “triumph” of Cimabue. But his work 
was less with the saints than with the living 
women of Florence. For he lived still in the 
polished society that he loved, and in the houses 
of Florence, left perhaps a little subject to light 
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thoughts by the death of Savonarola — the latest 
gossip ( 1869) is of an undraped Monna Lisa, 
found in some out-of-the-way corner of the late 
Orleans collection — he saw Ginevra di Bend, 
and Lisa, the young third wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo. As we have seen him using incidents 
of sacred story, not for their own sake, nor as 
mere subjects for pictorial realization, but as a 
cryptic language for f ancies all his own, so now 
he found a vent for his thought in taking one of 
these languid women, and raising her, as Leda 
or Pomona, as Modesty or Vanity, to the seventh 
heaven of symbolical expression. 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo’s 
masterpiece, the revealing instance of his mode of 
thought and work. In suggestiveness, only the 
Melancholia of Diirer is comparable to it; and 
no crude symbolism disturbs the effect of its sub- 
dued and graceful mystery. We all know the 
face and hands of the figure, set in its marble 
chair, in that circle of fantastic rocks, as in some 
faint light under sea. Perhaps of all ancient 
pictures time has chilled it least.* As often hap- 
pens with works in which invention seems to 
reach its limit, there is an element in it given to, 
not invented by, the master. In that inestimable 
folio of drawings, once in the possession of 
Vasari, were certain designs by Verrocchio, faces 

* Yet for Vasari there was further magic of crim- 
son in the lips and cheeks, lost for us. 
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of such impressive beauty that Leonardo in his 
boyhood copied them many times. It is hard not 
to connect with these designs of the elder, by- 
past master, as with its germinal principle, the 
unfathomable smile, always with a touch of some- 
thing sinister in it, which plays over all Leon- 
ardo's work. Besides, the picture is a portrait* 
From childhood we see this image defining it- 
self on the fabric of his dreams, and but for 
express historical testimony, we might fancy that 
this was but his ideal lady, embodied and beheld 
at last. What was the relationship of a living 
Florentine to this creature of his thought? By 
what strange affinities had the dream and the 
person grown up thus apart, and yet so closely 
together? Present from the first incorporeally 
in Leonardo's brain, dimly traced in the designs 
of Verrocchio, she is found present at last in II 
Giocondo's house. That there is much of mere 
portraiture in the picture is attested by the legend 
that by artificial means, the presence of mimes and 
flute-players, that subtle expression was pro- 
tracted on the face. Again, was it in fouT years 
and by renewed labour never really completed, 
or in four months and as by stroke of magic, that 
the image was projected? 

The presence that rose thus so strangely be- 
side the waters, is expressive of what in the ways 
of a thousand years men had come to desire. Hers 
is the head upon which all “the ends of the world 
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are come,” and the eyelids are a little weary. It 
is a beauty wrought out from within upon the 
flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite pas- 
sions. Set it for a moment beside one of those 
white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
antiquity, and how would they be troubled by 
this beauty, into which the soul with all its 
maladies has passed ! All the thoughts and expe- 
rience of the world have etched and moulded 
there, in that which they have of power to refine 
and make expressive the outward form, the an- 
imalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the mys- 
ticism of the middle age with its spiritual ambi- 
tion and imaginative loves, the return of the 
Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older 
than the rocks among which she sits ; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times, and 
learned the secrets of the grave; and has been 
a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants, and, as Leda, was the mother 
of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the 
mother of Mary ; and all this has been to her but 
as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in 
the delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and 
the hands. The fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping 
together ten thousand experiences, is an old one ; 
and modern philosophy has conceived the idea of 
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humanity as wrought upon by, and summing up 
in itself, all modes of thought and life. Certainly 
Lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the 
old fancy, the symbol of the modern idea. 

During these years at Florence Leonardo’s his- 
tory is the history of his art; for himself, he is 
lost in the bright cloud of it. The outward his- 
tory begins again in 1502, with a wild journey 
through central Italy, which he makes as the 
chief engineer of Caesar Borgia. The biographer, 
putting together the stray jottings of his manu- 
scripts, may follow him through every day of it, 
up the strange tower of Siena, elastic like a bent 
bow, down to the seashore at Piombino, each 
place appearing as fitfully as in a fever dream. 

One other great work was left for him to do, 
a work all trace of which soon vanished, The 
Battle of the Standard in which he had Michel- 
angelo for his rival. The citizens of Florence, de- 
siring to decorate the walls of the great council- 
chamber, had offered the work for competition, 
and any subject might be chosen from the Flor- 
entine wars of the fifteenth century. Michel- 
angelo chose for his cartoon an incident of the 
war with Pisa, in which the Florentine soldiers, 
bathing in the Arno, are surprised by the sound 
of trumpets, and run to arms. His design has 
reached us only in an old engraving, which helps 
us less perhaps than our remembrance of the 
background of his Holy Family in the Ufflzi to 
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imagine in what superhuman form, such as might 
have beguiled the heart of an earlier world, 
those figures ascended out of the water. Leon- 
ardo chose an incident from the battle of An- 
ghiari, in which two parties of soldiers fight for 
a standard. Like Michelangelo’s, his cartoon is 
lost, and has come to us only in sketches, and 
in a fragment of Rubens. Through the accounts 
given we may discern some lust of terrible things 
in it, so that even the horses tore each other with 
their teeth. And yet one fragment of it, in a draw- 
ing of his at Florence, is far different — a waving 
field of lovely armour, the chased edgings run- 
ning like lines of sunlight from side to side. 
Michelangelo was twenty-seven years old ; Leon- 
ardo more than fifty; and Raphael, then nineteen 
years of age, visiting Florence for the first time, 
came and watched them as they worked. 

Walter Pater. 



THE SERPENT MYTH 


I N the serpent we approach the source of a 
group of myths, world-wide, founded on great 
and common human instincts, respecting which 
I must note one or two points which bear in- 
timately on all our subject. For it seems to me 
that the scholars who are at present occupied in 
interpretation of human myths have most of 
them forgotten that there are any such things as 
natural myths, and that the dark sayings of men 
may be both difficult to read, and not always 
worth reading, but the dark sayings of nature 
will probably become clearer for the looking 
into, and will very certainly be worth readisg. 
And, indeed, all guidance to the right sense of 
the human and variable myths will probably de- 
pend on our first getting at the sense of the 
natural and invariable ones. The dead hiero- 
glyph may have meant this or that; the living 
hieroglyph means always the same; but remem- 
ber, it is just as much a hieroglyph as the other; 
nay, more, — a “sacred or reserved sculpture,” a 
thing with an inner language. The serpent crest 
of the king’s crown, or of the god’s, on the pillars 
of Egypt, is a mystery, but the serpent itself, 
165 
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gliding past the pillar's foot, is it less a mystery? 
Is there, indeed, no tongue, except the mute 
forked flash from its lips, in that running brook 
of horror on the ground? 

Why that horror? We all feel it, yet how 
imaginative it is, how disproportiooed to the 
real strength of the creature! There is more 
poison in an ill-kept drain, in a pool of dish- 
washing at a cottage door, than in the deadliest 
asp of Nile. Every back yard which you look 
down into from -the railway as it carries you out 
by Vauxhall or Deptford, holds its coiled serpent; 
all the walls of those ghastly suburbs are en- 
closures of tank temples for serpent worship ; yet 
you feel no horror in looking down into them as 
you w T ould if you saw the livid scales, and lifted 
head. There is more venom, mortal, inevitable, 
in a single word, sometimes, or in the gliding en- 
trance of a wordless thought than ever “vanti 
Libia con sua rena.” But that horror is of the 
myth, not of the creature. There are myriads 
lower than this, and more loathsome, in the scale 
of being; the links between dead matter and an- 
imation drift everywhere unseen. But it is the 
strength of the base element that is so dreadful 
in the serpent; it is the very omnipotence of the 
earth. That rivulet of smooth silver, how does it 
flow, think you? It literally rows on the earth, 
with every scale for an oar ; it bites the dust with 
the ridges of its body. Watch it, when it moves 
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slowly. A wave, but without wind! a current, 
but with no fall! all the body moving at the 
same instant, yet some of it to one side, some to 
another, or some forward, and the rest of the 
coil backwards, but all with the same calm will 
and equal way, no contraction, no extension ; one 
soundless, causeless, march of sequent rings, and 
spectral processions of spotted dust, with dissolu- 
tion in its fangs, dislocation in its coils. Startle 
it, the winding stream will become a twisted ar- 
row; the wave of poisoned life will lash through 
the grass like a cast lance.* It scarcely breathes 
with its one lung (the other shrivelled and abor- 
tive) ; it is passive to the sun and shade, and is 
cold or hot like a stone; yet “it can outclimb 
the monkey, outswim the iish, outleap the zebra, 

* I cannot understand this swift forward motion of 
serpents. The seizure of prey by the constrictor, 
though invisibly swift, is quite simple in mechanism; 
it is simply the return to its coil of an opened watch- 
spring, and is just as instantaneous. But the steady 
and continuous motion, without a visible fulcrum (for 
the whole body moves at the same instant, and I have 
often seen even small snakes glide as fast as I could 
walk), seems to involve a vibration of the scales quite 
top rapid to be conceived. The motion of the crest 
and dorsal fin of the hippocampus, which is one of the 
intermediate types between serpent and fish, perhaps 
gives some resemblance of it, dimly visible, for the 
quivering turns the fin into a mere mist. The entrance 
of the two barbs of a bee’s sting by alternate motion, 
“the teeth of one barb acting as a fulcrum for the 
other,” must be something like the serpent motion on 
a small scale. 
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outwrest the athlete, and crush the tiger.” * It 
is a divine hieroglyph of the demonaic power of 
the earth, of the entire earthly nature. As the 
bird is the clothed power of the air, so this is the 
clothed power of the dust; as the bird the sym- 
bol of the spirit of life, so this of the grasp and 
sting of death. 

Hence the continual change in the inter- 
pretation put upon it in various religions. As the 
worm of corruption, it is the mightiest of all 
adversaries of the gods — the special adversary of 
their light and creative power — Python against 
Apollo. As the power of the earth against the 
air, the giants are serpent-bodied in the Gigan- 
tomachia; but as the power of the earth upon the 
seed — consuming it into new life (“that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die”) — 
serpents sustain the chariot of the spirit of agri- 
culture. 

Yet on the other hand, there is a power in 
the earth to take away corruption, and to purify 
(hence the very fact of burial, and many uses of 
earth, only lately known) : and in this sense the 
serpent is a healing spirit, — the representative of 
iEsculapius, and of Hygieia; and is a sacred 
earth-type in the temple of the Dew, being there 
especially a symbol of the native earth of Athens ; 
so that its departure from the temple was a sign 
to the Athenians that they were to leave their 


* Richard Owen. 
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homes. And then, lastly, as there Is a strength 
and healing in the earth, no less than the strength 
of air, so there is conceived to be a wisdom of 
earth no less than a wisdom of the spirit; and 
when its deadly power is killed, its guiding power 
becomes true ; so that the Python serpent is killed 
at Delphi, where yet the oracle is from the breath 
of the earth. 

You must remember, however, that in this, 
as in every other instance, I take the myth at 
its central time. This is only the meaning of the 
serpent to the Greek mind which could conceive 
an Athena. Its first meaning to the nascent eyes 
of men, and its continued influence over de- 
graded races, are subjects of the most fearful 
mystery. Mr. Fergusson has just collected the 
principal evidence bearing on the matter in a 
work of very great value, and if you read his 
opening chapters, they will put you In possession 
of the circumstances needing chiefly to be con- 
sidered. I cannot touch upon any of them here, 
except only to point out that, though the doc- 
trine of the so-called “corruption of human ma- 
ture/’ asserting that there is nothing but evil in 
humanity, is just as blasphemous and false as a 
doctrine of the corruption of physical nature 
would be, asserting there was nothing but evil 
in the earth, — there is yet the clearest evidence 
of a disease, plague, or cretinous imperfection of 
development, hitherto allowed to prevail against 
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the greater part of the races of men; and this in 
monstrous ways, more full of mystery than the 
serpent-being itself. I have gathered for you to- 
night only instances of what is beautiful in Greek 
religion ; but even in its best time there were deep 
corruptions in other phases of it, and degraded 
forms of many of its deities, all originating in a 
misunderstood worship of the principle of life; 
while in the religions of lower races, little less 
than these corrupted forms of devotion can be 
found, all having a strange and dreadful con- 
sistency with each other, and infecting Christian- 
ity, even at its strongest periods, with fatal terror 
of doctrine, and ghastliness of symbolic concep- 
tion, passing through fear into frenzied grotesque, 
and thence into sensuality. 

In the Psalter of St. Louis itself, half of its 
letters are twisted snakes; there is scarcely a 
wreathed ornament, employed in Christian dress, 
or architecture, which cannot be traced back to 
the serpent’s coil; and there is rarely a piece of 
monkish decorated writing in the world that is 
not* tainted with some ill-meant vileness of gro- 
tesque, — nay, the very leaves of the twisted ivy- 
pattern of the fourteenth century can be followed 
back to wreaths for the foreheads of bacchanalian 
gods. And truly, it seems to me, as I gather in 
my mind the evidences of insane religion, de- 
graded art, merciless war, sullen toil, detestable 
pleasure, and vain or vile hope, in which the na- 
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tions of the world have lived since first they 
could bear record of themselves — it seems to me, 
I say, as if the race itself were still half-serpent, 
not extricated yet from its clay ; a lacertine breed 
of bitterness — the glory of it emaciate with cruel 
hunger, and blotted with venomous stain; and 
the track of it, on the leaf a glittering slime, and 
in the sand a useless furrow. 

There are no myths, therefore, by which the 
moral state and fineness of intelligence of differ- 
ent races can be so deeply tried or measured, as by 
those of the serpent and the bird; both of them 
having an especial relation to the kind of re- 
morse for sin, or for grief in fate, of which 
the national minds that spoke by them had been 
capable. The serpent and vulture are alike em- 
blems of immortality and purification among races 
which desired to be immortal and pure; and as 
they recognize their own misery, the serpent be- 
comes to them the scourge of the Furies, and the 
vulture finds its eternal prey in their breast. The 
bird long contests among the Egyptians with the 
still received serpent symbol of power. But the 
Draconian image of evil is established in the 
serpent Apap; while the bird’s wings, with the 
globe, become part of a better symbol of deity, 
and the entire form of the vulture, as an emblem 
of purification, is associated with the earliest con- 
ception of Athena. In the type of the dove with 
the olive branch, the conception of the spirit of 
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Athena in renewed life prevailing over ruin is 
embodied for the whole of futurity; while the 
Greeks, to whom, in a happier climate and 
higher life than that of Egypt, the vulture sym- 
bol of cleansing became unintelligible, took the 
eagle instead for their hieroglyph of supreme 
spiritual energy, and it thenceforward retains its 
hold on the human imagination, till it is estab- 
lished among Christian myths as the expression 
of the most exalted form of evangelistic teach- 
ing. The special relation of Athena to her favour- 
ite bird we will trace presently; the peacock of 
Hera, and dove of Aphrodite, are comparatively 
unimportant myths; but the bird power is soon 
made entirely human by the Greeks in their fly- 
ing angel of victory (partially human, with 
modified meaning of evil, in the Harpy and 
Siren) ; and thenceforward it associates itself 
with the Hebrew cherubim, and has had the most 
singular influence on the Christian religion by 
giving it wings to render the conception of 
angels mysterious and untenable, and check ra- 
tional endeavour to determine the nature of 
subordinate spiritual agency; while yet it has 
given to that agency a vague poetical influence of 
the highest value in its own imaginative way. 

But with the early serpent-worship there was 
associated another, that of the groves, of which 
you will also find the evidence exhaustively col- 
lected in Mr. Fergusson’s work. This tree- 
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worship may have taken a dark form when as- 
sociated with the Draconian one; or opposed, as 
in Judea, to a purer faith; but in itself, I believe, 
it was always healthy, and though it retains 
little definite hieroglyphic power in subsequent re- 
ligion, it becomes, instead of symbolic, real; the 
flowers and trees are themselves beheld and be- 
loved with a half-worshipping delight, which is 
always noble and healthful. 


John Ruskin, 
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I T seems natural to begin what one has to say 
of Rome with something about St. Peter’s; 
for the saint sits at the gate here as well as in 
Paradise. 

It is very common for people to say that they 
are disappointed in the first sight of St. Peter’s; 
and one hears much the same about Niagara. I 
cannot help thinking that the fault is in them- 
selves; and that if the church and the cataract 
were in the habit of giving away their thoughts 
with that rash generosity which characterizes 
tourists, they might perhaps say of their visitors, 
“Well, if you are those Men of whom we have 
heard so much, we are a little disappointed, to 
tell the truth !” The refined tourist expects some- 
what too much when he takes it for granted that 
St. Peter’s will at once decorate him with the 
order of imagination, just as Victoria knights an 
alderman when he presents an address. Or per- 
haps he has been getting up a little architecture on 
the road from Florence, and is discomfited be- 
cause he does not know whether he ought to be 
pleased or not, which is very much as if he should 
wait to be told whether it was fresh water or salt 
which makes the exhaustless grace of Niagara’s 
174 
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emerald curve, before he benignly consented 
to approve. It would be wiser, perhaps, for him 
to consider whether, if Michael Angelo had had 
the building of him } his own personal style would 
not have been more impressive. 

It is not to be doubted that minds are of as 
many different orders as cathedrals, and that the 
Gothic imagination is vexed and discommoded 
in the vain endeavour to flatten its pinnacles, 
and fit itself into the round Roman arches. But 
if it be impossible for a man to like everything, 
it is quite possible for him to avoid being driven 
mad by what does not please him; nay, it is the 
imperative duty of a wise man to find out what 
that secret is which makes a thing pleasing to 
another. In approaching St. Peter’s, one must 
take his Protestant shoes off his feet, and leave 
them behind him, in the Piazza Rusticucci. 
Otherwise the great Basilica, with those out- 
stretching colonnades of Bramante, will seem to 
be a bloated spider lying in wait for him, the 
poor heretic fly. As he lifts the heavy leathern 
flapper over the door, and is discharged into the 
interior by its impetuous recoil, let him dis- 
burthen his mind altogether of stone and mortar, 
and think only that he is standing before the 
throne of a dynasty which, even in its decay, is 
the most powerful the world ever saw. Mason- 
work is all very well in itself, but it has nothing 
to do with the affair at present in hand. 
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Suppose that a man in pouring down a glass of 
claret could drink the South of France, that he 
could so disintegrate the wine by the force of im- 
agination as to taste in it all the clustered beauty 
and bloom of the grape, all the dance and song 
and sunburnt jollity of the vintage. Or suppose 
that in eating bread he could transubstantiate it 
with the tender blade of spring, the gleam-flitted 
corn-ocean of summer, the royal autumn, with its 
golden beard, and the merry funerals of harvest. 
This is what the great poets do for us, we cannot 
tell how, with their fatally-chosen words, crowd- 
ing the happy veins of language again with all 
the life and meaning and music that had been 
dribbling away from them since Adam. And 
this is what the Roman Church does for religion, 
feeding the soul not with the essential religious 
sentiment, not with a drop or two of the tincture 
of worship, but making us feel one by one all 
those original elements of which worship is com- 
posed; not bringing the end to us, but making 
us pass over and feel beneath our feet all the 
golden rounds of the ladder by which the climb- 
ing generations have reached that end ; not hand- 
ing us dryly a dead and extinguished Q. E. D., 
but letting it rather declare itself by the glory 
with which it interfuses the incense-clouds of 
wonder and aspiration and beauty in which it is 
veiled. The secret of her power is typified in the 
mystery of the Real Presence. She is the only 
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church that has been loyal to the heart and soul 
of man, that has clung to her faith in the im- 
agination, and that would not give over her 
symbols and images and sacred vessels to the 
perilous keeping of the iconoclast Understand- 
ing. She has never lost sight of the truth, that 
the product human nature is composed of the 
sum of flesh and spirit, and has accordingly re- 
garded both this world and the next as the con- 
stituents of that other world which we possess 
by faith. She knows that poor Panza, the body, 
has his kitchen longings and visions, as well as 
Quixote, the soul, his ethereal, and has wit 
enough to supply him with the visible, tangible 
raw material of imagination. She is the only poet 
among the churches, and, while Protestantism is 
unrolling a pocket surveyor's-plan, takes her 
votary to the pinnacle of her temple, and shows 
him meadow, upland, and tillage, cloudy heaps 
of forest clasped with the river's jewelled arm, 
hillsides white with the perpetual snow of 
flocks, and, beyond all, the interminable heave of 
the unknown ocean. Her empire may be traced 
upon the map by the boundaries of races ; the un- 
derstanding is her great foe; and it is the people 
whose vocabulary was incomplete till they had 
invented the archword Humbug that defies her. 
With that leaden bullet John Bull can bring 
down Sentiment when she flies her highest. And 
the more the pity for John Bull. One of these 
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days some one whose eyes are sharp enough will 
read in the Times a standing advertisement, 
“Lost, strayed, or stolen from the farmyard of 
the subscriber the valuable horse Pegasus. Prob- 
ably has on him part of a new plough-harness, as 
that is also missing. A suitable reward, etc . J, 
Bull .’ 5 

Protestantism reverses the poetical process I 
have spoken of above, and gives not even the 
bread of life, but instead of it the alcohol, or dis- 
tilled intellectual result. This was very well so 
long as Protestantism continued to protest; for 
enthusiasm sublimates the understanding into 
imagination. But now that she also has become 
an establishment, she begins to perceive that she 
made a blunder in trusting herself to the intellect 
alone. She is beginning to feel her way back 
again, as one notices in Puseyism, and other such 
hints. One is put upon reflection when one sees 
burly Englishmen, who dine on beef and porter 
every day, marching proudly through St. Peter’s 
on Palm Sunday, with those frightfully artificial 
palm-branches in their hands. Romanism wisely 
provides for the childish in men. 

Therefore I say again, that one must lay aside 
his Protestantism in order to have a true feeling 
of St. Peter’s. Here in Rome is the laboratory 
of that mysterious enchantress, who has known 
so well how to adapt herself to all the wants, 
or, if you will, the weaknesses of human nature, 
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making the retirement of the convent-cell a merit 
to the solitary, the scourge or the fast a piety to 
the ascetic, the enjoyment of pomp and music 
and incense a religious act in the sensual, and 
furnishing for the very soul itself a confidante 
in that ear of the dumb confessional, where it 
may securely disburthen itself of its sins and sor- 
rows. And the dome of St. Peter’s is the magic 
circle within which she works her most potent 
incantations. I confess that I could not enter it 
alone without a kind of awe. 

But, setting entirely aside the effects of this 
church upon the imagination, it is wonderful, if 
one consider it only materially. Michael Angelo 
created a new world in which everything was 
colossal, and it might seem that he built this as 
a fit temple for those gigantic figures with which 
he peopled it to worship in. Here his Moses 
should be high-priest, the service should be 
chanted by his prophets and sibyls, and those 
great pagans should be brought hither from San 
Lorenzo in Florence, to receive baptism. 

However unsatisfactory in other matters, 
statistics are of service here. I have seen a refined 
tourist who entered, Murray in hand, sternly re- 
solved to have St. Peter’s look small, brought to 
terms at once by being told that the canopy over 
the high altar (looking very like a four-post bed- 
stead) was ninety-eight feet high. If he still ob- 
stinates himself, he is finished by being made to 
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measure one of the marble putti* which look 
like rather stoutish babies, and are found to be 
six feet, every sculptor’s son of them. This cere- 
mony is the more interesting, as it enables him to 
satisfy the guide of his proficiency in the Italian 
tongue by calling them putty at every convenient 
opportunity. Otherwise both he and has assistant 
terrify each other into mutual unintelligibility 
with that lingua franca of the English-speaking 
traveller, which is supposed to bear some remote 
affinity to the French language, of which both 
parties are as ignorant as an American Ambas- 
sador. 

Murray gives all these little statistical nudges 
to the Anglo-Saxon imagination; but he knows 
that its finest nerves are in the pocket, and ac- 
cordingly ends by telling you how much the 
church cost. I forget how much it is ; but it can- 
not be more, I fancy, than the English national 
debt multiplied into itself three hundred and 
sixty-five times. If the pilgrim, honestly anxious 
for a sensation, will work out this little sum, 
he will be sure to receive all that enlargement of 
the imaginative faculty which arithmetic can 
give him. Perhaps the most dilating fact, after 
all, is that this architectural world has also a sep- 
arate atmosphere, distinct from that of Rome by 
some ten degrees, and unvarying through the year. 


* Boys. 



I think that, on the whole, Jonathan gets 
ready to be pleased with St. Peter’s sooner than 
Bull. Accustomed to our lath and plaster ex- 
pedients for churches, the portable sentry-boxes 
of Zion, mere solidity and permanence are pleas- 
urable in themselves ; and if he get grandeur also, 
he has Gospel measure. Besides, it is easy for 
Jonathan to travel. He is one drop of a fluid 
mass, who knows where his home is to-day, but 
can make no guess of where it may be to-morrow. 
Even in a form of government he only takes 
lodgings for the night, and is ready to pay his bill 
and be off in the morning. He should take his 
motto from Bishop Golias’s “Mihi est proposi- 
tum in taberna mori * though not in the sufistic 
sense of that misunderstood Churchman. But 
Bull can seldom be said to travel at all, since the 
first step of a true traveller is out of himself. He 
plays cricket and hunts foxes on the Campagna, 
makes entries in his betting-book while the Pope 
is giving his benediction, and points out Lord 
Calico to you awfully during the Sistine Miser- 
ere. If he let his beard grow, it always has a 
startled air, as if it suddenly remembered its 
treason to Sheffield, and only makes him look 
more English than ever. A masquerade is im- 
possible to him, and his fancy balls are the sol- 
emnest facts in the world. Accordingly, he enters 
St. Peter’s with the dome of St. Paul’s drawn 

*1 intend to die in a tavern. 
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tight over his eyes, like a criminal’s cap, and 
ready for instant execution rather than confess 
that the English Wren had not a stronger wing 
than the Italian Angel. I like this in Bull, and 
it renders him the pleasantest of travelling- 
companions; for he makes you take England 
along with you, and thus you have two countries 
at once. And one must not forget in an Italian 
inn that it is to Bull he owes the clean napkins 
and sheets, and the privilege of his morning bath. 
Nor should Bull himself fail to remember that 
he ate with his fingers till the Italian gave him a 
fork. 

Browning has given the best picture of St. 
Peter’s on a festival-day, sketching it with a few 
verses in his large style. And doubtless it is the 
scene of the grandest spectacles which the world 
can see in these latter days. Those Easter pomps, 
where the antique world marches visibly before 
you in gilded mail and crimson doublet, refresh 
the eyes, and are good so long as they continue to 
be merely spectacle. But if one think for a mo* 
ment of the servant of the servants of the Lord in 
cloth of gold, borne on men’s shoulders, or of the 
children receiving the blessing of their Holy 
Father, with a regiment of French soldiers to 
protect the father from the children, it becomes 
a little sad. If one would fed the full meaning of 
those ceremonials, however, let him consider the 
coincidences between the Romish and the Budd- 
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hist forms of worship, and remembering that the 
Pope is the direct heir, through the Pontifex 
Maximus, of rites that were ancient when the 
Etruscans were modern, he will look with, a 
feeling deeper than curiosity upon forms which 
record the earliest conquests of the Invisible, the 
first triumphs of mind over muscle. 

To me the noon silence and solitude of St. 
Peter’s were most impressive, when the sunlight, 
made visible by the mist of the ever-burning 
lamps in which it was entangled, hovered under 
the dome like the holy dove goldenly descending. 
Very grand also is the twilight, when all outlines 
melt into mysterious vastness, and the arches ex- 
pand and lose themselves in the deepening 
shadow. Then, standing in the desert transept, 
you hear the far-off vespers swell and die like 
low breathings of the sea on some conjectured 
shore. 

As the sky is supposed to scatter its golden 
star-pollen once every year in meteoric showers, 
so the dome of St. Peter’s has its annual efflores- 
cence of fire. This illumination is the great show 
of Papal Rome. Just after sunset, I stood upon 
the Trinita dei Monti and saw the little drops of 
pale light creeping downward from the cross and 
trickling over the dome. Then, as the sky dark- 
ened behind, it seemed as if the setting sun had 
lodged upon the horizon and there burned out, 
the fire still clinging to his massy ribs. And 
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when the change from the silver to the golden 
illumination came, it was as if the breeze had 
fanned the embers into flame again. 

Bitten with the Anglo-Saxon gadfly that drives 
us all to disenchant artifice, and see the springs 
that fix it on, I walked down to get a nearer 
look. My next glimpse was from the bridge of 
Sant’ Angelo; but there was no time nor space 
for pause. Foot-passengers crowding hither and 
thither, as they heard the shout of Avanti ! from 
the mile of coachmen behind, dragoon-horses 
curtsying backward just where there were most 
women and children to be flattened, and the 
dome drawing all eyes and thoughts the wrong 
way, made a hubbub to be got out of at any 
desperate hazard. Besides, one could not help 
feeling nervously hurried; for it seemed quite 
plain to everybody that this starry apparition must 
be as momentary as it was wonderful, and that 
we should find it vanished when we reached the 
piazza. But suddenly you stand in front of it, and 
see the soft travertine of the front suffused with 
a tremulous, glooming glow, a mildened glory, 
as if the building breathed, and so transmuted 
its shadow into soft pulses of light. 

After wondering long enough, I went back 
to the Pincio, and watched it for an hour longer. 
But I did not wish to see it go out. It seemed 
better to go home and leave it still trembling, 
so that I could fancy a kind of permanence in it, 
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and half believe I should find it there again some 
lucky evening. Before leaving it altogether, I 
went away to cool my eyes with darkness, and 
came back several times; and every time it was 
a new miracle, the more so that it was a human 
piece of faery-work. Beautiful as fire is in itself, 
I suspect that part of the pleasure is metaphysical, 
and that the sense of playing with an element 
which can be so terrible adds to the zest of the 
spectacle. And then fire is not the least degraded 
by it, because it is not utilized. If beauty were in 
use, the factory would add a grace to the river, 
and we should turn from the fire-writing on the 
wall of heaven to look at a message printed by 
the magnetic telegraph. There may be a beauty 
in the use itself; but utilization is always down- 
ward, and it is this feeling that makes Schiller’s 
Pegasus in yoke so universally pleasing. So long 
as the curse of work clings to man, he will see 
beauty only in play. The capital of the most 
frugal commonwealth in the world bums up five 
thousand dollars a year in gunpowder, and no- 
body murmurs. Provident Judas wished to utilize 
the ointment, but the Teacher would rather that 
it should be wasted in poem. 

The best lesson in aesthetics I ever got (and, 
like most good lessons, it fell from the lips of 
no regular professor) was from an Irishman on 
the day the Nymph Cochituate was formally 
introduced to the people of Boston. I made one 
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with other rustics in the streets, admiring the 
dignitaries in coaches with as much Christian 
charity as is consistent with an elbow in the pit 
of one's stomach and a heel on that toe which is 
your only inheritance from two excellent grand- 
fathers. Among other allegorical phenomena, 
there came along what I should have called a 
hay-cart, if I had not known it was a triumphal 
car, filled with that fairest variety of mortal 
grass which with us is apt to spindle so soon into 
a somewhat sapless womanhood. Thirty-odd 
young maidens in white gowns, with blue sashes 
and pink wreaths of French crape, represented 
the United States. (How shall we limit our num- 
ber, by the way, if ever Utah be admitted?) The 
ship, the printing-press, even the wondrous train 
of express-wagons, and other solid bits of civic 
fantasy, had left my Hibernian neighbour un- 
moved. But this brought him down. Turning 
to me, as the most appreciative public for the 
moment, with face of as much delight as if his 
head had been broken, he cried, “Now this is 
raly beautiful! Tothally regyardless uv expinse!” 
Methought my shirt-sleeved lecturer on the Beau- 
tiful had hit at least one nail full on the head. 
Voltaire but epigrammatized the same thought 
when he said, Le super flu, chose tres-necessaire . 

As for the ceremonies of the Church, one need 
not waste time in seeing many of them. There is 
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a dreary sameness in them, and one can take an 
hour here and an hour there, as it pleases him, 
just as sure of finding the same pattern as he 
would be in the first or last yard of a roll of 
printed cotton. For myself, I do not like to go 
and look with mere curiosity at what is sacred 
and solemn to others. To how many these Ro- 
man shows are sacred, I cannot guess; but cer- 
tainly the Romans do not value them much. I 
walked out to the grotto of Egeria on Easter 
Sunday, that I might not be tempted down to 
St. Peter’s to see the mockery of Pio Nono’s 
benediction. It is certainly Christian, for he 
blesses them that curse him, and does all the 
good which the waving of his fingers can do to 
people who would use him despitefully if they had 
the chance. I told an Italian servant she might 
have the day ; but she said she did not care for it. 

“But,” urged I, “will you not go to receive 
the blessing of the Holy Father?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you not wish it?” 

“Not in the least; his blessing would do me 
no good. If I get the blessing of Heaven it will 
serve my turn.” 

There were three families of foreigners in our 
house, and I believe none of the Italian serv- 
ants went to St. Peter’s that day. Yet they com- 
monly speak kindly of Pius. I have heard the 
same phrase from several Italians of the working- 
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class. “He is a good man,” they said, “but ill-led." 

What one sees in the streets of Rome is worth 
more than what one sees in the churches. The 
churches themselves are generally ugly. St. Peter’s 
has crushed all the life out of architectural genius, 
and all the modern churches look as if they were 
swelling themselves in imitation of the great 
Basilica. There is a clumsy magnificence about 
them, and their heaviness oppresses. Their marble 
incrustations look like a kind of architectural 
elephantiasis, and the parts are puffy with a drop- 
sical want of proportion. There is none of the 
spring and soar which one may see even in the 
Lombard churches, and a Roman column stand- 
ing near one of them, slim and gentlemanlike, 
satirizes silently their tawdry parvenuism . At- 
tempts at mere bigness are ridiculous in a city 
where the Colosseum still yawns in crater-like 
ruin, and where Michael Angelo made a noble 
church out of a single room in Diocletian’s baths. 

Shall I confess it? Michael Angelo seems to 
me, in his angry reaction against sentimental 
beauty, to have mistaken bulk and brawn for the 
antithesis of feebleness. He is the apostle of the 
exaggerated, the Victor Hugo of painting and 
sculpture. I have a feeling that rivalry was a 
more powerful motive with him than love of 
art, that he had the conscious intention to be 
original, which seldom leads to anything better 
than being extravagant. The show of muscle 
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proves strength, not power; and force for mere 
force’s sake In art makes one think of Milo 
caught in his own log. This is my second thought, 
and strikes me as perhaps somewhat niggardly 
toward one in whom you cannot help feeling 
there was so vast a possibility. And then his Eve, 
his David, his Sibyls, his Prophets, his Sonnets! 
Well, I take it all back, and come round to St. 
Peter’s again just to hint that I doubt about 
domes. In Rome they are so much the fashion 
that I felt as if they were the goiter of architec- 
ture. Generally they look heavy. Those on St. 
Mark’s in Venice are the only light ones I ever 
saw, and they look almost airy, like tents puffed 
out with wind. I suppose one must be satisfied 
with the interior effect, which is certainly noble 
in St. Peter’s. But for impressiveness both within 
and without there is nothing like a Gothic 
cathedral for me, nothing that crowns a city so 
nobly, or makes such an island of twilight silence 
in the midst of its noonday clamours. 

James Russell Lowell. 
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A ND for you that have heard many grave, 
serious men pity Anglers; let me tell you, 
Sir, there be many men that are by others taken 
to be serious and grave men, which we contemn 
and pity. Men that are taken to be grave, because 
Nature hath made them of a sour complexion; 
money-getting-men, men that spend all their time, 
first in getting, and next, in anxious care to keef> 
it ; men that are condemned to be rich, and then 
always busy or discontented: for these poor-rich- 
men, we Anglers pity them perfectly, and stand 
in no need to borrow their thoughts to think our- 
selves so happy. No, no, Sir, we enjoy a contented- 
ness above the reach of such dispositions, and as 
the learned and ingenous Montaigne says, like 
himself, freely, “When my Cat and I entertain 
each other with mutual apish tricks, as playing 
with a garter, who knows but that I make my 
Cat more sport than she makes me? Shall I 
conclude her to be simple, that has her time to 
begin or refuse to play as freely as I myself have ? 
Nay, who knows but that it is a defect of my 
not understanding her language, for doubtless 
Cats talk and reason with one another, that we 
190 
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agree no better: and who knows but that she 
pities me for being no wiser than to play with 
her, and laughs and censures my folly, for mak- 
ing sport for her, when we two play together?” 

Thus freely speaks Montaigne concerning 
Cats ; and I hope I may take as great a liberty to 
blame any man, and laugh at him too, let him be 
never so grave, that hath not heard what Anglers 
can say in the justification of their Art and Rec- 
reation ; which I may again tell you is so full of 
pleasure, that we need not borrow their thoughts, 
to think ourselves happy. 

I confess my discourse is like to prove suitable 
to my recreation, calm and quiet; we seldom take 
the name of God into our mouths, but it is either 
to praise him, or pray to him: if others use it 
vainly in the midst of their recreations, so vainly 
as if they meant to conjure, I must tell you, 
it is neither our fault nor our custom ; we pro- 
test against it. But, pray remember, I accuse no- 
body; for as I would not make a watery dis- 
course, so I would not put too much vinegar into 
it; nor would I raise the reputation of my own 
art, by the diminution or ruin of another’s. And 
so much for the prologue to what I mean to 
say. 

And now for the Water, the element that I 
trade in. The water is the eldest daughter of the 
creation, the element upon which the Spirit of 
God did first move, the element which God com- 
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manded to bring forth living creatures abund- 
antly; and without which, those that inhabit the 
land, even all creatures that have breath in their 
nostrils, must suddenly return to putrefaction. 
Moses, the great lawgiver and chief philosopher, 
skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, who 
was called the friend of God, and knew the mind 
of the Almighty, names this element the first in 
the creation: this is the element upon which the 
Spirit of God did first move, and is the chief 
ingredient in the creation: many philosophers 
have made it to comprehend all the other ele- 
ments, and most allow it the chiefest in the mix- 
tion of all living creatures. 

There be that profess to believe that all bodies 
are made of water, and may be reduced back 
again to water only: they endeavour to demon- 
strate it thus, 

Take a willow, or any like speedy growing 
plant, newly rooted in a box or barrel full of 
earth, weigh them all together exactly when the 
tree begins to grow, and then weigh all together 
after the tree is increased from its first rooting, 
to weigh an hundred pound weight more than 
when it was first rooted and weighed; and you 
shall find this augment of the tree to be with- 
out the diminution of one dram weight of the 
earth. Hence they infer this increase of wood to 
be from water of rain, or from dew, and not to 
be from any other element. And they affirm, they 
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can reduce this wood back again to water; and 
they affirm also, the same may be done in any 
animal or vegetable. And this I take to be a fair 
testimony of the excellency of my element of 
water. 

The water is more productive than the earth. 
Nay, the earth hath no fruitfulness without show- 
ers or dews; for all the herbs, and flowers, and 
fruit, are produced and thrive by the water ; and 
the very minerals are fed by streams that run 
under ground, whose natural course carries them 
to the tops of many high mountains, as we see 
by several springs breaking forth on the tops of 
the highest hills ; and this is also witnessed by the 
daily trial and testimony of several miners. 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are 
bred and fed in the water are not only more and 
more miraculous, but more advantageous to man, 
not only for the lengthening of his life, but for 
the preventing of sickness; for ’tis observed by 
the most learned physicians, that the casting off of 
Lent, and other fish-days, which hath not only 
given the lie to so many learned, pious, wise 
founders of colleges, for which we should be 
ashamed, hath doubtless been the chief cause of 
those many putrid, shaking, intermitting agues, 
unto which this nation of ours is now more sub- 
ject than those wiser countries that feed on herbs, 
sallets, and plenty of fish; of which it is observed 
in story, that the greatest part of the world now 
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do. And it may be fit to remember that Moses 
(Lev. ii. 9, Deut . 14. 9) appointed fish to be 
the chief diet for the best commonwealth that 
ever yet was. 

And it is observable, not only that there are 
fish, as namely the Whale, three times as big as 
the mighty Elephant, that is so fierce in battle, 
but that the mightiest feasts have been of fish. 
The Romans, in the height of their glory, have 
made fish the mistress of all their entertainments ; 
they have had music to usher in their Sturgeons, 
Lampreys, and Mullets, which they would pur- 
chase at rates rather to be wondered at than be- 
lieved. He that shall view the writings of 
Macrobius or Varro, may be confirmed and in- 
formed of this, and of the incredible value of 
their fish and fish-ponds. 

But, Gentlemen, I have almost lost myself, 
which I confess I may easily do in this philo- 
sophical discourse; I met with most of it very 
lately (and I hope happily) in a conference with 
a most learned physician, Dr. Wharton, a dear 
friend, that loves both men and my art of Ang- 
ling. But, however, I will wade no deeper in 
these mysterious arguments, but pass to such ob- 
servations as I can manage with more pleasure, 
and less fear of running into error. But I must 
not yet forsake the waters, by whose help we 
have so many knowm advantages. 

And first, to pass by the miraculous cures of 
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our known baths, how advantageous is the sea 
for our daily traffic, without which we could not 
now subsist. How does it not only furnish us 
with food and physic for the bodies, but with 
such observations for the mind as ingenious per- 
sons would not want! 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of 
Florence, of the monuments, urns, and rarities 
that yet remain in and near unto old and new 
Rome, (so many as it is said will take up a year’s 
time to view, and afford to each of them but a 
convenient consideration) ; and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at, that so learned and devout a 
father as St. Jerome, after his wish to have seen 
Christ in the flesh, and to have heard St. Paul 
preach, makes his third wish, to have seen Rome 
in her glory; and that glory is not yet all lost, 
for what pleasure is it to see the monuments of 
Livy, the choicest of the historians; of Tully, 
the best of orators; and to see the bay-trees that 
now grow out of the very tomb of Virgil I These, 
to any that love learning, must be pleasing. But 
what pleasure is it to a devout Christian, to see 
there the humble house in which St. Paul was 
content to dwell, and to view the many rich 
statues that are there made in honour of his 
memory ! nay, to see the very place in which St. 
Peter and he lie buried together! These are in 
and near to Rome. And how much more doth it 
please the pious curiosity of a Christian, to see 
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that place, on which the blessed Saviour of the 
world was pleased to humble himself, and to take 
our nature upon him, and to converse with men: 
to see Mount Sion, Jerusalem, and the very 
sepulchre of our Lord Jesus! How may it beget 
and heighten the zeal of a Christian, to see the 
devotions that are daily paid to him at that place! 
Gentlemen, lest I forget myself, I will stop 
here, and remember you, that but for my element 
of water, the inhabitants of this poor island must 
remain ignorant that such things ever were, or 
that any of them have yet a being. 

Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and lose my- 
self in such like arguments. I might tell you that 
Almighty God is said to have spoken to a fish, 
but never to a beast; that he hath made a whale 
a ship to carry and set his prophet Jonah safe on 
the appointed shore. Of these I might speak, but 
I must in manners break off, for I see Theobald’s 
House. I cry your mercy for being so long, and 
thank you for your patience. 

For the antiquity of Angling, of which I shall 
not say much, but only this; some say it is as 
ancient as Deucalion’s flood: others that Belus, 
who was the first inventor of godly and virtuous 
recreations, was the first inventor of Angling: 
and some others say, for former times have had 
their disquisitions about the antiquity of it, that 
Seth, one of the sons of Adam, taught it to his 
sons, and that by them it was derived to poster- 
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ity: others say, that he left it engraven on those 
pillars which he erected, and trusted to preserve 
the knowledge of the mathematics, music, and 
the rest of that precious knowledge, and' those 
useful arts, which by God’s appointment or al- 
lowance, and his noble industry, were thereby 
preserved from perishing in Noah’s flood. 

These, Sir, have been the opinions of several 
men, that have possibly endeavoured to make 
angling more ancient than is needful, or may well 
be warranted; but for my part, I shall content 
myself in telling you, that angling is much more 
ancient than the Incarnation of our Saviour; 
for in the Prophet Amos mention is made of fish- 
hooks; and in the Book of Job, which was long 
before the days of Amos, for that book is said 
to be writ by Moses, mention is made also of 
fish-hooks, which must imply anglers in those 
times. 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove 
myself a gentleman, by being learned and humble, 
valiant and inoffensive, virtuous and communi- 
cable, than by any fond ostentation of riches, or, 
wanting those virtues myself, boast that these 
were in my ancestors (and yet I grant, that where 
a noble and ancient descent and such merits meet 
in any man, it is a double dignification of that 
person:) So if this antiquity of angling, (which 
for my part I have not forced,) shall, like an an- 
cient family, be either an honour or an orna- 
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ment to this virtuous art which I profess to love 
and practise, I shall be the gladder that I made 
an accidental mention o£ the antiquity of it; of 
which I shall say no more, but proceed to that 
just commendation which I think it deserves. 

And for that, I shall tell you, that in ancient 
times a debate hath risen (and it remains yet 
unresolved), whether the happiness of man in 
this world doth consist more in contemplation or 
action ? 

Concerning which, some have endeavoured to 
maintain their opinion of the first; by saying, 
That the nearer we mortals come to God by way 
of imitation, the more happy we are. And they 
say, That God enjoys Himself only, by a con- 
templation of his own infiniteness, eternity, power, 
and goodness, and the like. And upon this ground, 
many cloisteral men of great learning, and devo- 
tion, prefer contemplation before action. And 
many of the fathers seem to approve this opinion, 
as may appear in their commentaries upon the 
words of our Saviour to Martha, Luke 10. 41, 42. 

And on the contrary, there want not men of 
equal authority and credit, that prefer action ta 
be the more excellent; as namely, experiments in 
physic, and the application of it, both for the 
ease and prolongation of man’s life; by which 
each man is enabled to act and do good to others ; 
either to serve his country, or do good to partic- 
ular persons; and they say also, That action is 
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doctrinal, and teaches both art and virtue, and is 
a maintainer of human society; and for these, 
and other like reasons, to be preferred before 
contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions I shall forbear 
to add a third, by declaring my own; and rest 
myself contented in telling you, my very worthy 
friend, that both these meet together, and do 
most properly belong to the most honest, in- 
genuous, quiet, and harmless art of angling. 

And first, I shall tell you what some have ob- 
served, and I have found it to be a real truth, 
that the very sitting by the river’s side is not 
only the quietest and fittest place for contempla- 
tion, but will invite an angler to it: and this 
seems to be maintained by the learned Pet. du 
Moulin, who, in his discourse of the fulfilling 
of Prophecies, observes, that when God intended 
to reveal any future events or high notions to his 
prophets, he then carried them either to the 
deserts, or the sea-shore, that having so separated 
them from amidst the press of people and busi- 
ness, and the cares of the world, he might settle 
their mind in a quiet repose, and there make them 
fit for revelation. 

And this seems also to be intimated by the 
children of Israel ( PsaL 137), who have in a 
sad condition banished all mirth and music from 
their pensive hearts, and having hung up their 
then mute harps upon the willow-trees growing 
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by the rivers of Babylon, sat down upon those 
banks, bemoaning the ruins of Sion, and con- 
templating their own sad condition. 

And an ingenuous Spaniard says, That rivers 
and the inhabitants of the watery element were 
made for wise men to contemplate, and fools to 
pass by without consideration. And though I will 
not rank myself in the number of the first, yet 
give me leave to free myself from the last, by 
offering to you a short contemplation, first of 
rivers, and then of fish ; concerning which I doubt 
not but to give you many observations that will 
appear very considerable: I am sure they have 
appeared so to me, and made many an hour pass 
away more pleasantly, as I have sat quietly on a 
flowery bank by a calm river, and contemplated 
what I shall now relate to you. 

And first concerning rivers; there be so many 
wonders reported and written of them, and of 
the several creatures that be bred and live in 
them, and those by authors of so good credit, that 
we need not to deny them an historical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus that puts out 
any lighted torch, and kindles any torch that was 
not lighted. Some waters being drank, cause mad- 
ness, some drunkenness, and some laughter to 
death. The river Selarus in a few hours turns a 
rod or wand to stone: and our Camden men- 
tions the like in England, and the like in Loch- 
mere in Ireland. There is also a river in Arabia, 
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of which all the sheep that drink thereof have 
their wool turned into a vermilion colour. And 
one of no less credit than Aristotle, tells us of a 
merry river, the river Elusina, that dances at the 
noise of music, for with music it bubbles, dances, 
and grows sandy, and so continues till the music 
ceases, but then it presently returns to its wonted 
calmness and clearness. And Camden tells us of 
a well near to Kirby in Westmoreland, that 
ebbs and flows several times every day: and he 
tells us of a river in Surrey (it is called Mole), 
that after it has run several miles, being opposed 
by hills, finds or makes itself a way under ground, 
and breaks out again so far off, that the inhabi- 
tants thereabout boast, as the Spaniards do of 
their river Anus, that they feed divers flocks of 
sheeps upon a bridge. And lastly, for I would 
not tire your patience, one of no less authority 
than Josephus, that learned Jew, tells us of a 
river in Judea that runs swiftly all the six days of 
the week, and stands still and rests all their 
Sabbath. 

But I will lay aside my discourse of rivers, and 
tell you some things of the monsters, or fish, call 
them what you will, that they breed and feed 
in them. Pliny the philosopher says (in the third 
chapter of his ninth book), that in the Indian 
Sea, the fish called the Balaena or Whirlpool, is 
so long and broad, as to take up more in length 
and breadth than two acres of ground; and, of 
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other fish of two hundred cubits long; and that 
in the river Ganges, there be Eels of thirty feet 
long. He says there, that these monsters appear 
in that sea only, when the tempestuous winds op- 
pose the torrents of waters falling from the rocks 
into it, and so turning what lay at the bottom 
to be seen on the water’s top. And he says, that 
the people of Cadara, an island near this place, 
make the timber for their houses of those fish- 
bones. He there tells us, that there are sometimes 
a thousand of these great Eels found wrapt, or 
interwoven together. He tells us there, that it 
appears that dolphins love music, and will come, 
when called for, by some men or boys, that know 
and use to feed them; and that they can swim 
as swift as an arrow can be shot out a bow; 
and much of this is spoken concerning the dolphin, 
and other fish, as may be found also in learned 
Dr. Casaubon’s Discourse of Credulity and In- 
credulity, printed by him about the year 1670. 

I know, we Islanders are averse to the belief 
of these wonders; but there be so many strange 
creatures to be now seen, many collected by John 
Tredescant, and others added by my friend Elias 
Ashmole, Esq., who now keeps them carefully 
and methodically at his. house near to Lambeth, 
near London, as may get some belief of some of 
the other wonders I mentioned. I will tell you 
some of the wonders that you may now see, and 
not till then believe, unless you think fit. 
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You may there see the Hog-fish, the Dog-fish, 
the Dolphin, the Cony-fish, the Parrot-fish, the 
Shark, the Poison-fish, Sword-fish, and not only 
other incredible fish, but you may there see the 
Salamander, several sorts of Barnacles, of Solan 
Geese, the Bird of Paradise, such sorts of Snakes, 
and such Bird’s-nests, and of so various forms, 
and so wonderfully made, as may beget wonder 
and amusement in any beholder: and so many 
hundred of other rarities in that collection, as 
will make the other wonders I spake of, the less 
incredible; for, you may note, that the waters 
are Nature’s store-house, in which she locks up 
her wonders. 


Izaak Walton. 
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THE DUTCH PARADISE 

I T has long been a matter of discussion and 
controversy among the pious and the learned, 
as to the situation of the terrestrial paradise 
whence our first parents were exiled. This ques- 
tion has been put to rest by certain of the faith- 
ful in Holland, who have decided in favour of 
the village of Broek, about six miles from Am - 
sterdam. It may not, they observe, correspond in 
all respects to the description of the garden of 
.Eden, handed down from days of yore, but it 
comes nearer to their ideas of a perfect paradise 
than any other place on earth. 

This eulogium induced me to make some in- 
quiries as to this favoured spot, in the course 
of a sojourn at the city of Amsterdam; and the 
information I procured fully justified the en- 
thusiastic praises I had heard. The village of 
Broek is situated in Waterland, in the midst of 
the greenest and richest pastures of Holland, I 
may say, of Europe. These pastures are the 
source of its wealth; for it is famous for its 
dairies, and for those oval cheeses which regale 
204 
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and perfume the whole civilized world. T%%op- 
ulation consists of about six hundred 
comprising several families which have inhabited 
the place since time immemorial, and have waxed 
rich on the products of their meadows. They keep 
all their wealth among themselves, intermarry- 
ing, and keeping all strangers at a wary distance. 

They are a “hard money” people, and remark- 
able for turning the penny the right way. It is 
said to have been an old rule, established by one 
of the primitive financiers and legislators of 
Broek, that no one should leave the village with 
more than six guilders in his pocket, or return 
with less than ten; a shrewd regulation, well 
worthy the attention of modern political econ- 
omists, who are so anxious to fix the balance of 
trade. 

What, however, renders Broek so perfect an 
elysium in the eyes of all true Hollanders is the 
matchless height to which the spirit of clean- 
liness is carried there. It amounts almost to a 
religion among the inhabitants, who pass the 
greater part of their time rubbing and scrub- 
bing, and painting and varnishing; each house- 
wife vies with her neighbour in her devotion to 
the scrubbing-brush, as zealous Catholics do in 
their devotion to the cross; and it is said, a not- 
able housewife of the place in days of yore is held 
in pious remembrance, and almost canonized as 
a saint, for having died of pure exhaustion and 
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chagrin, in an ineffectual attempt to scour a black 
man white. 

These particulars awakened my ardent curios- 
ity to see a place which I pictured to myself the 
very fountain-head of certain hereditary habits 
and customs prevalent among the descendants of 
the original Dutch settlers of my native State. I 
accordingly lost no time in performing a pil- 
grimage to Broek. 

Before I reached the place, I beheld symptoms 
of the tranquil character of its inhabitants. A 
little clump-built boat was in full sail along the 
lazy bosom of a canal, but its sail consisted of 
the blades of two paddles stood on end, while the 
navigator sat steering with a third paddle in the 
stem, crouched down like a toad, with a slouched 
hat drawn over his eyes. I presumed him to be 
some nautical lover, on the way to his mistress. 
After proceeding a little farther, I came in sight 
of the harbour or port of destination of this 
drowsy navigator. This was the Broeken-Meer, 
an artificial basin, or sheet of olive-green water, 
tranquil as a mill-pond. On this the village of 
Broek is situated, and the borders are laboriously 
decorated with flower-beds, box-trees clipped into 
all kinds of ingenious shapes and fancies, and 
little “lust” houses or pavilions. 

I alighted outside of the village, for no horse 
nor vehicle is permitted to enter its precincts, 
lest it should cause defilement of the well-scoured 
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pavements. Shaking the dust off my feet, there- 
fore, I prepared to enter, with due reverence and 
circumspection, this sanctum sanctorum of Dutch 
cleanliness. I entered by a narrow street, paved 
with yellow bricks, laid edgewise, and so clean 
that one might eat from them. Indeed, they 
were actually worn deep, not by the tread of feet, 
but by the friction of the scrubbing-brush. 

The houses were built of wood, and all ap- 
peared to have been freshly painted, of green, 
yellow, and other bright colours. They were 
separated from each other by gardens and or- 
chards, and stood at some little distance from the 
street, with wide areas of court-yards, paved in 
mosaic, with variegated stones, polished by fre- 
quent rubbing. The areas were divided from the 
street by curiously wrought railings, or balus- 
trades, of iron, surmounted with brass and cop- 
per balls, scoured into dazzling effulgence. The 
very trunks of the trees in front of the houses 
were by the same process made to look as if they 
had been varnished. The porches, doors, and 
window-frames of the houses were of exotic 
woods, curiously carved, and polished like costly 
furniture. The front doors are never opened, ex- 
cept on christenings, marriages, or funerals; on 
all ordinary occasions, visitors enter by the back- 
door. In former times, persons when admitted had 
to put on slippers, but this oriental ceremony is 
no longer insisted upon. 
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A poor-devil Frenchman, who attended upon 
me as cicerone, boasted with some degree of ex- 
ultation of a triumph of his countrymen over 
the stern regulations of the place. During the 
time that Holland was overrun by the armies of 
the French republic, a French general, sur- 
rounded by his whole etat majorj who had come 
from Amsterdam to view the wonders of Broek, 
applied for admission at one of these tabooed 
portals. The reply was, that the owner never re- 
ceived anyone who did not come introduced by 
some friend. “Ver y well, ,, said the general, “take 
my compliments to your master, and tell him I 
will return here to-morrow with a company of 
soldiers, pour parler raison avec on ami Hoi - 
landais Terrified at the idea of having a com- 
pany of soldiers billeted upon him, the owner 
threw open his house, entertained the general and 
his retinue with unwonted hospitality, though it 
is said it cost the family a months scrubbing and 
scouring to restore all things to exact order after 
this military invasion. My vagabond informant 
seemed to consider this one of the greatest vic- 
tories of the republic. 

I walked about the place in mute wonder and 
admiration. A dead stillness prevailed around, 
like that in the deserted streets of Pompeii. No 
sign of life was to be seen, excepting now and 
then a hand, and a long pipe, and an occasional 
puff of smoke, out of the window of some “lust- 
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haus ” overhanging a miniature canal; and on 
approaching a little nearer, the periphery in pro- 
file of some robustious burgher. 

Among the grand houses pointed out to me 
were those of Claes Bakker and Cornelius Bakker, 
richly carved and gilded, with flower-gardens and 
clipped shrubberies; and that of the Great Dit- 
mus, who, my poor-devil cicerone informed me in 
a whisper, was worth two millions ; all these were 
mansions shut up from the world, and only kept 
to be cleaned. After having been conducted from 
one wonder to another of the village, I was 
ushered by my guide into the grounds and gardens 
of Mynheer Broekker, another mighty cheese- 
manufacturer, worth eighty thousand guilders a 
year. I had repeatedly been struck with the sim- 
ilarity of all that I had seen in this amphibious 
little village to the buildings and landscapes on 
Chinese platters and teapots; but here I found 
the similarity complete, for I was told that these 
gardens were modelled upon Van Bramm’s de- 
scription of those of Yuen min Yuen, in China. 
Here were serpentine walks, with trellised bor- 
ders ; winding canals, with fanciful Chinese 
bridges ; flower-beds resembling huge baskets, 
with the flower of 4 'love lies bleeding” falling 
over to the ground. But mostly had the fancy of 
Mynheer Broekker been displayed about a stag- 
nant little lake, on which a corpulent-like pinnace 
lay at anchor. On the border was a cottage, within 
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which were a wooden man and woman seated at 
table, and a wooden dog beneath, all the size of 
life ; on pressing a spring, the woman commenced 
spinning and the dog barked furiously. On the 
lake were wooden swans, painted to the life ; some 
floating, others on the nest among the rushes; 
while a wooden sportsman, crouched among the 
bushes, was preparing his gun to take deadly aim. 
In another part of the garden was a dominie in 
his clerical robes, with wig, pipe, and cocked hat; 
and mandarins with nodding heads, amid red 
lions, green tigers, and blue hares. Last of all, 
the heathen deities, in wood and plaster, male and 
female, naked and barefaced as usual, and seem- 
ing to stare with wonder at finding themselves in 
such strange company. 

My shabby French guide, while he pointed out 
all these mechanical marvels of the garden, was 
anxious to let me see that he had too polite a 
taste to be pleased by them. At every new nick- 
nack he would screw down his mouth, shrug up 
his shoulders, take a pinch of snuff, and exclaim ; 
“Ma foi , Monsieur , ces Hollandais sont forts 
pour ces betises-laf' 

To attempt to gain admission to any of these 
stately abodes was out of the question, having 
no company of soldiers to enforce a solicitation. 
I was fortunate enough, however, through the aid 
of my guide, to make my way into the kitchen of 
the illustrious Ditmus, and I question whether 
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the parlour would have proved more worthy of 
observation. The cook, a little wiry, hook-nosed 
woman, worn thin by incessant action and fric- 
tion, was bustling about among her kettles and 
saucepans, with the scullion at her heels, both 
clattering in wooden shoes, which were as clean 
and white as the milk-pails; rows of vessels, of 
brass and copper, regiments of pewter dishes and 
portly porringers, gave resplendent evidence of 
the intensity of their cleanliness; the very tram- 
mels and hangers in the fireplace were highly 
scoured, and the burnished face of the good Saint 
Nicholas shone forth from the iron plate of the 
chimney-back. 

Among the decorations of the kitchen was a 
printed sheet of wood-cuts, representing the 
various holiday customs of Holland, with explan- 
atory rhymes. Here I was delighted to recognize 
the jollities of New Year’s day, the festivities of 
Paas and Pinkster, and all the other merry- 
makings handed down in my native place from 
the earliest times of New Amsterdam, and which 
has been such bright spots in the years of my 
childhood. I eagerly made myself master of this 
precious document for a trifling consideration, 
and bore it off as a memento of the place ; though 
I question if, in so doing, I did not carry off with 
me the whole current literature of Broek. 

I must not omit to mention that this village 
is the paradise of cows as well as men; indeed, 
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you would almost suppose the cow to be as much 
an object of worship here, as the bull was among 
the ancient Egyptians; and well does she merit 
it, for she is in fact the patroness of the place. 
The same scrupulous cleanliness, however, which 
pervades everything else, is manifested in the 
treatment of this venerated animal. She is not 
permitted to perambulate the place ; but in winter, 
when she forsakes the rich pasture, a well-built 
house is provided for her, well painted, and main- 
tained in the most perfect order. Her stall is of 
ample dimensions ; the floor is scrubbed and 
polished; her hide is daily curried and brushed 
and sponged to her heart’s content, and her tail 
is daintily tucked up to the ceiling, and decorated 
with a ribbon ! 

On my way back through the village, I passed 
the house of the prediger or preacher; a very 
comfortable mansion, which led me to augur well 
of the state of religion in the village. On inquiry, 
I was told that for a long time the inhabitants 
lived in a great state of indifference as to re- 
ligious matters ; it was in vain that their preachers 
endeavoured to arouse their thoughts as to a 
future state; the joys of heaven, as commonly 
depicted, were but little to their taste. At length 
a dominie appeared among them who struck out 
in a different vein. He depicted the New Jeru- 
salem as a place all smooth and level, with beau- 
tiful dykes and ditches and canals, and houses all 
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shining with pafot and varnish and glazed tiles, 
and where there should never come horse, nor 
ass, nor cat, nor dog, nor anything that could 
make noise or dirt; but there should be nothing 
but rubbing and scrubbing, and washing and 
painting, and gilding and varnishing, for ever 
and ever, amen ! Since that time the good house- 
wives o£ Broek have all turned their faces Zion- 
ward. 


Washington Irving. 
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T HE turkey is surely one of the prettiest 
presents which the Old World has received 
from the New. 

Superlatively knowing persons maintain that 
the Romans were addicted to the turkey, that it 
was served at Charlemagne’s wedding-f^ast, and 
that therefore it is false to praise the Jesuits for 
this most savoury of imports. 

Let us silence such dealers in paradox with a 
two-fold refutation: 

I. The French name of the bird, which, being 
€oq d'Inde , clearly betrays its origin : for at first 
America was always known as the western Indies ; 

2. The appearance of the bird, which is clearly 
outlandish. A scholar could make no mistake 
about it. 

Nevertheless, convinced already as I was, I 
have been at some pains to investigate the sub- 
ject, and here are my conclusions: 

I. That the turkey appeared in Europe 
towards the end of the seventeenth century; 

2. That it was imported by the Jesuits, who 
bred it in large numbers, particularly on one of 
214 
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their farms in the neighbourhood of Bourges; 

3. That from there it gradually spread over 
the whole of France; and hence it was that in 
many dialects the word for turkey became and 
still is jesuite; 

4. That America is the only place where the 
turkey has been found wild and in a state of na- 
ture (there are none in Africa) ; 

5. That in North America, where it is very 
common, they rear it either from eggs found in 
the forest and hatched in captivity, or from young 
birds caught wild; so reared, it is nearer to its 
natural state, and retains its primitive plumage. 

The case is proved to my complete satisfac- 
tion, and I here give thanks to the good Fathers 
for their enterprise in this matter as well as in 
another, namely, the importation of quinine, 
which is called in English, Jesuit’s-bark. 

I also discovered in the course of my researches 
that the acclimatization of the species in France 
was a gradual process. Enlightened students of 
the subject have assured me that in the middle of 
the last century, out of every twenty turkeys 
hatched, not more than ten were successfully 
brought to maturity ; whereas to-day, other things 
being equal, the proportion has reached fifteen 
in twenty. Rain-storms are especially fatal to 
them. The heavy rain-drops, driven by the wind, 
beat upon their delicate and unprotected skulls* 
and they fall dead. 
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TKe turkey is the largest of our domestic fowls, 
and if not the most delicately flavoured, cer- 
tainly the most savoury. 

It has also the peculiar merit of attracting all 
classes of society. 

When the ploughman and the vine-dresser 
make merry on long winter evenings, what do we 
see roasting before a brilliant fire in the kitchen, 
the humble kitchen which is also a dining-room? 
A turkey. 

When the hard-worked artisan invites his 
friends to celebrate a rare and precious holiday, 
what dish will surely crown the feast ? A turkey, 
stuffed with sausage-meat or Lyons chestnuts. 

And in the high places of gastronomy, at those 
choice gatherings where politics give way to dis- 
sertations upon taste, what is the cause of fond- 
est expectation, the chief lure of the second 
course? A truffled turkey! . . . And it is writ- 
ten in my secret memoirs that its potent juices 
have not seldom set features eminently diplomatic 
in a glow. 

The importation of turkeys has been the cause 
of important accretions to the public purse, and 
gives rise to a considerable volume of trade. 

By rearing turkeys, the farmer can more easily 
pay his rent, and his daughters save up enough 
for their doweries; for the lieges must be free 
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-with their crowns if they would feast upon this 
foreign flesh. 

The financial importance of the truffled turkey 
deserves special mention. 

I have reason to believe that from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of February the 
daily consumption of truffled turkeys in Paris is 
three hundred, giving a total for the whole period 
of thirty-six thousand turkeys. 

The ordinary price of turkey so prepared is at 
least 20 francs, which gives a total of 720,000 
francs — no mean circulation of wealth. And to 
this must be added a like sum for chickens, 
pheasants, and partridges, also truffled, which 
are displayed every day in the shop windows, to 
the agony of those beholders who have not the 
wherewithal to attain. 

During my sojourn in Hartford, in Connect- 
icut, I had the good fortune to shoot a wild 
turkey. Such an exploit is worthy to be handed 
down to posterity, and I shall the more readily 
describe it, in that I am the hero of the tale. 

A worthy old American farmer, who lived 
in the backwoods, had asked me to join him for a 
few days’ shooting; he promised me partridges, 
grey squirrels, and wild turkeys, and invited me 
to bring a friend. 

Accordingly, one fine day in October, 1794, 
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my friend, Mr. King and I hired two hacks and 
set out, in the hope of reaching Mr. Bulow’s 
farm towards nightfall, the distance being five 
mortal leagues from Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. King was an odd sort of sportsman; he 
was passionately fond of shooting; but always 
when he had killed his bird, he used to look 
upon himself as a murderer and give vent to 
elegies and moral reflections on the fate of the 
victim ; after which he would repeat the perform- 
ance. 

Although the road was no more than an ill- 
defined track, we reached our destination without 
mishap, and were welcomed with that quiet but 
cordial hospitality which is expressed in deeds 
rather than words; that is to say, in a very few 
moments everything possible was done for the 
comfort of men, horses, and dogs, and in the 
most gracious manner. 

We devoted two hours to an inspection of the 
farm and its dependencies ; I could describe it all 
if I wished, but I prefer to introduce my readers 
to Mr. Bulow’s four buxom daughters, for 
whom our arrival was a great event. 

Their ages ranged from sixteen to twenty; 
they were fresh-complexioned and radiant with 
health, and there was a simplicity and unstudied 
grace about them which lent a thousand charms 
to all they did. 

Shortly after our return from the tour of in- 
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spection, we sat down to a most generous meal. 
There was a superb piece of corned beef, a stewed 
goose, a magnificent leg of mutton, a variety of 
vegetables, and at either end of the table two 
vast jugs of cider, so excellent that I could have 
gone on drinking it for ever. 

When we had proved to our host that we 
were sportsmen worthy of the name, at least in 
point of appetite, he turned to the object of 
our visit ; he described, as best he could, the spots 
where we might expect to find game, the best 
landmarks to guide us on our way back, and the 
situation of the farm houses where we could 
obtain refreshment. 

In the meantime, the young ladies had made 
ready some excellent tea, of which we drank more 
than a cupful; after which we were shown to a 
room with two beds and soon fell asleep under 
the influence of exercise and good cheer. 

The following morning was far advanced be- 
fore we set out, and once past Mr. Bulow’s 
clearings, I found myself for the first time in 
virgin forest, where the sound of an ax had 
never been heard. 

I went forward enraptured, observing the 
benefits and ravages of time, the creator and de- 
stroyer, and followed with keen pleasure the 
successive phases in the life of an oak, from the 
moment when it first emerges from the soil, a 
two-leafed sprig, to the time when nothing is 
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left but a long, dark stain, the very dust of its 
heart. 

Soon, however, at the urgent request of Mr. 
King, I left off dreaming, and we set about our 
sport. Our first victims were some pretty little 
grey partridges, plump and tender as could be. 
Then we brought down in rapid succession six 
or seven grey squirrels, which are highly prized 
in those parts; and shortly afterwards our lucky 
star brought us into the middle of a flock of 
turkeys. 

They flew off at short intervals one after an- 
other, making a great commotion, and screaming 
raucously. Mr. King fired first, and ran after 
his bird; the rest were all, as I thought, beyond 
gun-shot, when a straggler rose, not ten paces 
from the clearing in which I stood: I fired and 
he fell stone-dead. 

None but sportsman can understand the ex- 
quisite satisfaction of that perfect shot. I took 
that glorious bird and turned him this way and 
that, feasting my eyes upon him, for a full 
quarter of an hour, at the end of which time I 
heard Mr. King calling for help; I ran in the 
direction of the cries, and found that he only 
wanted me to join him in the search for a turkey 
which he swore that he had shot, but which had 
nevertheless utterly disappeared. 

I put my dog in, but he led us into a mass of 
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prickly undergrowth which would have held up 
a snake, and we were forced to abandon the 
search ; whereupon my companion lost his temper 
and never recovered it until he reached home. 

The remainder of our day’s sport was not such 
as to be worth recording. Going home, we lost 
our way in those boundless woods, and were 
looking forward in some dismay to a night in 
the open, when we heard the silvery voice of our 
fair hostesses and the deep bass of their papa; 
they had most kindly come to meet us, and our 
difficulties were at an end. 

The four sisters had put on full armour: best 
dresses, clean new sashes, pretty bonnets and 
dainty shoes were so many proofs of their desire 
to please; and for my part, when one of them 
came up to me and claimed my arm, for all the 
world as if she were my wife, I determined to 
do all that lay in my power to deserve the com- 
pliment. 

When we reached the farm, supper was ready 
waiting for us; but before attacking it, we sat 
dow T n for a short time in front of a blazing fire 
which had been lit for us, despite the mildness of 
the weather. Most comforting we found it, and 
our weariness was wafted away as if by magic. 

This custom had no doubt been borrowed from 
the Indians who always keep a fire burning in 
their tents. Or perhaps it has come down to us 
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by tradition from St. Francis of Sales, who said 
that a fire was a good thing for twelve months 
in the year. ( Non liquet .) 

We ate like starving men ; a generous bowl of 
punch appeared to crown a delightful evening, 
during which our host abandoned his earlier re- 
serve and talk flowed free until long past mid- 
night. 

We spoke of the War of Independence, in 
which Mr. Bulow had served as an officer of 
some distinction; of M. de La Fayette, whose 
memory grows ever dearer to the hearts of all 
Americans, who never speak of him but by his 
title, as the marquis ; of agriculture, at that time 
the great source prosperity in the United States; 
and lastly of our own dear France, then more 
than ever dear to me, who was exiled from her 
shores. 

By way of interlude, Mr. Bulow would turn 
to his eldest daughter and say, “Maria, give us a 
song.” And she never needed to be asked a second 
time, but with a charming air of embarrassment, 
sang the national air of Yankee Doodle, Queen 
Mary’s Lament, and Major Andre’s, all pop- 
ular songs in that country. Maria had taken a 
few lessons, and those far-away parts passed for 
something of a virtuosa; but the chief merit in 
her singing lay in the quality of her voice, which 
was soft, unaffected, and very clear. 

Next morning we took our leave, ignoring, as 
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in courtesy bound, the friendly insistence of our 
host. While the horses were being saddled, Mr. 
Bulow took me on one side and spoke the follow- 
ing remarkable words: “If there is a happy man 
under heaven, my dear sir, you see that man in 
me; everything around you, and that you have 
seen in my house, comes entirely from my own 
property. These stockings were knitted by my 
daughters; my animals provide me with shoes, 
clothing, and meat, and for the rest of my plain 
but ample fare I need not go beyond my garden 
and my farmyard; and, which, is greatly to the 
credit of our Government, Connecticut holds 
thousands of farmers as happily placed as I am, 
and whose doors, like mine, are never locked. 

“The taxes are almost nothing, and so long 
as they are paid we can sleep in peace. Congress 
does all in its power to help our budding in- 
dustry; agents traverse every acre of the land to 
purchase what we have to sell; and I have now 
enough money laid by for some time to come, hav- 
ing recently sold a quantity of flour at twenty- 
four dollars the ton, which is three times the 
price I have been accustomed to ask hitherto. 

“All this comes from our hard-won liberty, and 
the sound laws by which that liberty is assured. 
I am my own master, and you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the sound of the drum is 
never heard here, and that except upon the 
Fourth of July, the glorious anniversary of our 
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independence, neither soldiers, uniforms nor 
bayonets are ever to be seen.” 

During the whole of our homeward journey 
I was absorbed in deep reflection: it will per- 
haps be thought that my mind was full of Mr. 
Bulow’s parting speech, but in fact the subject 
of my thoughts was altogether different; I was 
thinking of how I would cook my turkey, for I 
was worried by the fear lest Hartford should 
be unable to furnish all my wants; for I wished 
to raise a trophy worthy of the spoil. 

I make a painful sacrifice in suppressing the 
details of the trouble I was at to arrange a dis- 
tinguished reception for the American guests 
whom I invited. It must suffice to say that the 
partridge wings were served en papillote [z. e. 
cooked in paper], and the grey squirrels stewed 
in Madeira. 

As for the turkey, which made our only roast 
dish, it was charming to behold, most pleasing 
to the smell, and tasted delicious. And so, until 
the very last morsel was consumed, from all 
round the table came cries of “Very good!” “Ex- 
ceedingly good!” “Oh, dear sir, what a glorious 
bit!” 

Jean Anthelmb Brillat-Savarin. 
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Gold and iron are good 
To buy iron and gold ; 

All earth’s fleece and food 
For their like are sold. 

Boded Merlin wise, 

Proved Napoleon great, — 

Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate. 

Fear, Craft, and Avarice 
Cannot rear a State. 

Out of dust to build 
What is more than dust, — 

Walls Amphion piled 
Phoebus stablish must. 

When the Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet, 

Find to their design 
An Atlantic seat, 

By green orchard boughs 
Fended from the heat, 

Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat ; 

When the Church is social worth, 

When the state-house is the hearth, 

Then the perfect State is come, 

The republican at home. 

I N dealing with the State, we ought to remem- 
ber that its institutions are not aboriginal, 
225 
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though they existed before we were born; that 
they are not superior to the citizen; that every 
one of them was ©nee the act of a single man; 
every law and usage was a man’s expedient to 
meet a particular case ; that they all are imitable, 
all alterable ; we may make as good, we may make 
better. Society is an illusion to the young citizen. 
It lies before him in rigid repose, with certain 
names, men, and institutions, rooted like oak- 
trees to the centre, round which all arrange them- 
selves the best they can. But the old statesman 
knows that society is fluid; there are no such 
roots and centres, but any particle may suddenly 
become the centre of the movement and compel 
the system to gyrate round it; as every man of 
strong will, like Pisistratus or Cromwell, does 
for a time, and every man of truth, like Plato 
or Paul, does for ever. But politics rest on neces- 
sary foundations, and cannot be treated with 
levity. Republics abound in young civilians who 
believe that the laws make the city, that grave 
modifications of the policy and modes of living 
and employments of the population, that com- 
merce, education, and religion, may be voted in 
or out; and that any measure, though it were 
absurd, may be imposed on a people if only you 
can get sufficient voices to make it a law. But 
the wise know that foolish legislation is a rope of 
sand which perishes in the twisting; that the 
State must follow and not lead the character and 
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progress of the citizen; the strongest usurper is 
quickly got rid of; and they only who build on 
Ideas, build for eternity; and that the form of 
government which prevails is the expression of 
what cultivation exists in the population which 
permits it. The law is only a memorandum. We 
are superstitious, and esteem the statute some- 
what: so much life as it has in the character of 
living men is its force. The statute stands there 
to say, Yesterday we agreed so and so, but how 
feel ye this article to-day? Our statute is a cur- 
rency which we stamp with our own portrait: 
it soon becomes unrecognizable, and in process 
of time will return to the mint. Nature is not 
democratic, nor limited-monarchical, but despotic, 
and will not be fooled or abated of any jot of her 
authority by the pertest of her sons; and as fast 
as the public mind is opened to more intelligence, 
the code is seen to be brute and stammering. It 
speaks not articulately, and must be made to. 
Meantime the education of the general mind 
never stops. The reveries of the true and simple 
are prophetic. What the tender poetic youth 
dreams, and prays, and paints to-day, but shuns 
the ridicule of saying aloud, shall presently be 
the resolutions of public bodies ; then shall be 
carried as grievance and bill of rights through 
conflict and war, and then shall be triumphant 
law and establishment for a hundred years, until 
it gives place in turn to new prayers and pictures. 
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The history of the State sketches in coarse out- 
line the progress of thought, and follows at a 
distance the delicacy of culture and of aspira- 
tion. 

The theory of politics which has possessed the 
mind of men, and which they have expressed the 
best they could in their laws and in their revolu- 
tions, considers persons and property as the two 
objects for whose protection government exists. 
Of persons, all have equal rights, in virtue of be- 
ing identical in nature. This interest, of course, 
with its whole power demands a democracy. 
Whilst the rights of all as persons are equal, in 
virtue of their access to reason, their rights in 
property are very unequal. One man owns his 
clothes, and another owns a county. This ac- 
cident, depending primarily on the skill and 
virtue of the parties, of which there is every de- 
gree, and secondarily on patrimony, falls un- 
equally, and its rights, of course, are unequal. 
Personal rights, universally the same, demand a 
government framed on the ratio of the census; 
property demands a government framed on the 
ratio of owners and of owning. Laban, who has 
flocks and herds, wishes them looked after by an 
officer on the frontiers,' lest the Midianites shall 
drive them off; and pays a tax to that end. Jacob 
has no flocks or herds and no fear of the Midian- 
ites, and pays no tax to the officer. It seemed fit 
that Laban and Jacob should have equal rights 
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to elect the officer who is to defend their persons, 
but that Laban and not Jacob should elect the 
officer who is to guard the sheep and cattle. And, 
if question arise whether additional officers or 
watch-towers should be provided, must not 
Laban and Isaac, and those who must sell part 
of their herds to buy protection for the rest, 
judge better of this, and with more right, than 
Jacob, who, because he is a youth and a traveller, 
eats their bread and not his own? 

In the earliest society the proprietors made 
their own wealth, and so long as it comes to the 
owners in the direct way, no other opinion would 
arise in any equitable community than that prop- 
erty should make the law for property, and per- 
sons the law for persons. 

But property passes through donation or in- 
heritance to those who do not create it. Gift, 
in one case, makes it as really the new owner’s, 
as labour made it the first owner's; in the other 
case, of patrimony, the law makes an ownership 
which will be valid in each man's view accord- 
ing to the estimate which he sets on the public 
tranquillity. 

It was not, however, found easy to embody the 
readily-admitted principle that property should 
make law for property, and persons for persons; 
since persons and property mixed themselves in 
every transaction. At last it seemed settled^ that 
the rightful distinction was that the proprietors 
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should have more elective franchise than non- 
proprietors, on the Spartan principle of “calling 
that which is just, equal; not that which is 
equal, just.” 

That principle no longer looks so self-evident 
as it appeared in former times, partly because 
doubts have arisen whether too much weight had 
not been allowed in the laws to property, and 
such a structure given to our usages as allowed 
the rich to encroach on the poor, and to keep them 
poor; but mainly because there is an instinctive 
sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate, that 
the whole constitution of property, on its present 
tenures, is injurious, and its influence on persons 
deteriorating and degrading; that truly the only 
interest for the consideration of the State is per- 
sons; that property will always follow persons; 
that the highest end of government is the culture 
of men; and that if men can be educated, the 
institutions will share their improvement and the 
moral sentiment will write the law of the land. 

If it be not easy to settle the equity of this 
question, the peril is less when we take note of 
our natural defences. We are kept by better 
guards than the vigilance of such magistrates as 
we commonly elect. Society always consists in 
greatest part of young and foolish persons. The 
old, who have seen through the hypocrisy of 
courts and statesmen, die and leave no wisdom to 
their sons. They believe their own newspaper, as 
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their fathers did at their age. With such an igno- 
rant and deceivable majority, States would soon 
run to ruin, but that there are limitations beyond 
which the folly and ambition of governors can- 
not go. Things have their laws, as well as men; 
and things refuse to be trifled with. Property 
will be protected. Corn will not grow unless it 
is planted and manured ; but the farmer will not 
plant or hoe it unless the chances are a hundred 
to one that he will cut and harvest it. Under any 
forms, persons and property must and will have 
their just sway. They exert their power, as 
steadily as matter its attraction. Cover up a pound 
of earth never so cunningly, divide and sub- 
divide it; melt it to liquid, convert it to gas; it 
will always weigh a pound; it will always at- 
tract and resist other matter by the full virtue 
of one pound weight: — and the attributes of a 
person, his wit and his moral energy, will ex- 
ercise, under any law or extinguishing tyranny, 
their proper force, — if not overtly, then covertly; 
if not for the law, then against it; if not whole- 
somely, then poisonously ; with right, or by might. 

The boundaries of personal influence it is im- 
possible to fix, as persons are organs of moral or 
supernatural force. Under the dominion of an 
idea which possesses the minds of multitudes, as 
civil freedom, or the religious sentiment, the 
powers of persons are no longer subjects of cal- 
culation. A nation of men unanimously bent on 
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freedom or conquest can easily confound the 
arithmetic of statistics, and achieve extravagant 
actions, out of proportion to their means; as the 
Greeks, the Saracens, the Swiss, the Americans, 
and the French have done. 

In like manner, to every particle of property 
belongs its own attraction. A cent is the represen- 
tative of a certain quantity of corn or other 
commodity. Its value is in the necessities of the 
animal man. It is so much warmth, so much 
bread, so much water, so much land. The law 
may do what it will with the owner of property; 
its just power will still attach to the cent. The 
law may in a mad freak say that all shall have 
power except the owners of property ; they shall 
have no vote. Nevertheless, by a higher law, the 
property will, year after year, write every statute 
that respects property. The non-proprietor will 
be the scribe of the proprietor. What the owners 
wish to do, the whole power of property will do, 
either through the law or else in defiance of it. 
Of course I speak of all the property, not merely 
of the great estates. When the rich are outvoted, 
as frequently happens, it is the joint treasury of 
the poor which exceeds their accumulations. Ev- 
ery man owns something, if it is only a cow, or 
a wheelbarrow, or his arms, and so has that prop- 
erty to dispose of. 

The same necessity which secures the rights of 
person and property against the malignity or folly 
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of the magistrate, determines the form and 
methods of governing, which are proper to each 
nation and to its habit of thought, and nowise 
transferable to other states of society. In this 
country we are very vain of our political institu- 
tions, which are singular in this, that they sprung, 
■within the memory of living men, from the char- 
acter and condition of the people, which they still 
express with sufficient fidelity, — and we ostenta- 
tiously prefer them to any other in history. They 
are not better, but only fitter for us. We may be 
wise in asserting the advantage in modern times 
of the democratic form, but to other states of 
society, in which religion consecrated the mon- 
archical, that and not this was expedient. Democ- 
racy is better for us, because the religious senti- 
ment of the present time accords better with it. 
Born democrats, we are nowise qualified to judge 
of monarchy, which, to our fathers living in the 
monarchical idea, was also relatively right. But 
our institutions, though in coincidence with the 
spirit of the age, have not any exemption from 
the practical defects which have discredited other 
forms. Every actual State is corrupt. Good men 
must not obey the laws too well. What satire on 
government can equal the severity of censure con- 
veyed in the word politic , which now for ages has 
signified cunning , intimating that the State is a 
trick ? 

The same benign necessity and the same prac- 
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tical abuse appear in the parties, into which each 
State divides itself, of opponents and defenders of 
the administration of the government. Parties 
are also founded on instincts, and have better 
guides to their own humble aims than the sagac- 
ity of their leaders. They have nothing perverse 
in their origin, but rudely mark some real and 
lasting relation. We might as wisely reprove the 
east wind or the frost, as a political party, whose 
members, for the most part, could give no account 
of t-heir position, but stand for the defence of 
those interests in which they find themselves. Our 
quarrel with them begins when they quit this 
deep natural ground at the bidding of some leader 
and, obeying personal considerations, throw them- 
selves into the maintenance and defence of points 
nowise belonging to their system. A party is per- 
petually corrupted by personality. Whilst we ab- 
solve the association from dishonesty, we cannot 
extend the same charity to their leaders. They 
reap the rewards of the docility and zeal of the 
masses which they direct. Ordinarily our parties 
are parties of circumstance, and not of prin- 
ciple ; as the planting interest in conflict with the 
commercial; the party of capitalists and that of 
operatives: parties which are identical in their 
moral character, and which can easily change 
ground with each other in the support of many 
of their measures. Parties of principle, as, re- 
ligious sects, or the party of free-trade, of uni- 
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versal suffrage, of abolition of slavery, of aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, degenerate into per- 
sonalities, or would inspire enthusiasm. The vice 
of our leading parties in this country (which may 
be cited as a fair specimen of these societies of 
opinion) is that they do not plant themselves on 
the deep and necessary grounds to which they are 
respectively entitled, but lash themselves to fury 
in the carrying of some local and momentary 
measure, nowise useful to the commonwealth. Of 
the two great parties which at this hour almost 
share the nation between them, I should say 
that one has the best cause, and the other con- 
tains the best men. The philosopher, the poet, 
or the religious man, will of course wish to cast 
his vote with the democrat, for free-trade, for 
wide suffrage, for the abolition of legal cruelties 
in the penal code, and for facilitating in every 
manner the access of the young and the poor to 
the sources of wealth and power. But he can 
rarely accept the persons whom the so-called 
popular party propose to him as representatives 
of these liberalities. They have not at heart the 
ends which give to the name of democracy what 
hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our Amer- 
ican radicalism is destructive and aimlps: it is 
not loving; it has no ulterior and divine ends, 
but is destructive only out of hatred and selfish- 
ness. On the other side, the conservative party, 
composed of the most moderate, able, and cul- 
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tivated part of the population, is timid, and 
merely defensive of property. It vindicates no 
right, it aspires to no real good, it brands no 
crime, it proposes no generous policy; it does 
not build, nor write, nor cherish the arts, nor 
foster religion, nor establish schools, nor encour- 
age science, nor emancipate the slave, nor be- 
friend the poor, or the Indian, or the immigrant. 
From neither party, when in power, has the world 
any benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, 
at all commensurate with the resources of the na- 
tion. 

I do not for these defects despair of our re- 
public. We are not at the mercy of any waves of 
chance. In the strife of ferocious parties, human 
nature always finds itself cherished, as the chil- 
dren of the convicts at Botany Bay are found to 
have as healthy a moral sentiment as other chil- 
dren. Citizens of feudal states are alarmed at our 
democratic institutions lapsing into anarchy, and 
the older and more cautious among ourselves are 
learning from Europeans to look with some ter- 
ror at our turbulent freedom. It is said that in 
our licence of construing the Constitution, and 
in the despotism of public opinion, we have no 
anchor; and one foreign observer thinks he has 
found the safeguard in the sanctity of Marriage 
among us; and another thinks he has found it in 
our Calvinism. Fisher Ames expressed the popu- 
lar security more wisely, when he compared a 
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monarchy and a republic, saying that a mon- 
archy is a merchantman, which sails well, but 
will sometimes strike on a rock and go to the 
bottom; whilst a republic is a raft, which would 
never sink, but then your feet are always in 
water. No forms can have any dangerous impor- 
tance whilst we are befriended by the laws of 
things. It makes no difference how many tons 
weight of atmosphere presses on our heads, so long 
as the same pressure resists it within the lungs. 
Augment the mass a thousandfold, it cannot be- 
gin to crush us, as long as reaction is equal to 
action. The fact of two poles, of two forces, 
centripetal and centrifugal, is ‘universal, and each 
force by its own activity develops the other. Wild 
liberty develops iron conscience. Want of liberty, 
by strengthening law and decorum, stupefies con- 
science. “Lynch-law” prevails only where there 
is greater hardihood and self-subsistency in the 
leaders. A mob cannot be a permanency; every- 
body’s interest requires that it should not exist, 
and only justice satisfies all. 

We must trust infinitely to the beneficent 
necessity which shines through all laws. Human 
nature expresses itself in them as characteristic- 
ally as in statues, or songs, or railroads; and an 
abstract of the codes of nations would be a tran- 
script of the common conscience. Governments 
have their origin in the moral identity of men. 
Reason for one is seen to be reason for another, 
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and for every other. There is a middle measure 
which satisfies all parties, be they never so many 
or so resolute for their own. Every man finds a 
sanction for his simplest claims and deeds in de- 
cisions of his .own mind, which he calls Truth 
and Holiness. In these decisions all the citizens 
find a perfect agreement, and only in these; not 
in what is good to eat, good to wear, good use of 
time, or what amount of land or public aid each 
is entitled to claim. This truth and justice men 
presently endeavour to make application of to the 
measuring of land, the apportionment of service, 
the protection of life and property. Their first 
endeavours, no doubt, are very awkward. Yet 
absolute right is the first governor; or, every 
government is an impure theocracy. The idea 
after which each community is aiming to make 
and mend its law, is the will of the wise man. 
The wise man it cannot find in nature, and it 
makes awkward but earnest efforts to secure his 
government by contrivance ; as by causing the en- 
tire people to give their voices on every measure; 
or by a double choice to get the representation of 
the whole ; or by a selection of the best citizens ; 
or to secure the advantages of efficiency and in- 
ternal peace by confiding the government to one, 
who may himself select his agents. All forms of 
government symbolize an immortal government, 
common to all dynasties and independent of num- 
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bers, perfect where two men exist, perfect where 
there is only one man. 

Every man’s nature is a sufficient advertise- 
ment to him of the character of his fellows. My 
right and my wrong is their right and their 
wrong. Whilst I do what is fit for me, and ab- 
stain from what is unfit, my neighbour and 1 
shall often agree in our means and work together 
for a time to one end. But whenever I find my 
dominion over myself not sufficient for me, and 
undertake the direction of him also, I overstep the 
truth, and come into false relations to him. I 
may have so much more skill or strength than he 
that he cannot express adequately his sense of 
wrong, but it is a lie, and hurts like a lie both 
him and me. Love and nature cannot maintain 
the assumption ; it must be executed by a practical 
lie, namely, by force. This undertaking for an- 
other is the blunder which stands in colossal ugli- 
ness in the governments of the world. It is the 
same thing in numbers, as in a pair, only not 
quite so intelligible. I can see well enough a great 
difference between my setting myself down to a 
self-control, and my going to make somebody else 
act after my views; but when a quarter of the 
human race assume to tell me what I must do, 
I may be too much disturbed by the circumstances 
to see so clearly the absurdity of their command. 
Therefore all public ends look vague and quixotic 
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beside private ones. For any laws but those which 
men make for themselves, are laughable. If I 
put myself in the place of my child, and we 
stand in one thought and see that things are thus 
or thus, that perception is law for him and me. 
We are both there, both act. But if, without 
carrying him into the thought, I look over into 
his plot, and, guessing how it is with him, ordain 
this or that, he will never obey me. This is the 
history of governments, — one man does some- 
thing which is to bind another. A man who can- 
not be acquainted with me, taxes me; looking 
from afar at me, ordains that a part of my labour 
shall go to this or that whimsical end, — not as I, 
but as he happens to fancy. Behold the con- 
sequence. Of all debts men are least willing to 
pay the taxes. What a satire is this on govern- 
ment! Everywhere they think they get their 
money’s worth, except for these. 

Hence the less government we have the bet- 
ter, — the fewer laws, and the less confided power. 
The antidote to this abuse of formal Govern- 
ment is the influence of private character, the 
growth of the Individual; the appearance of the 
principal to supersede the proxy; the appearance 
of the wise man; of whom the existing govern- 
ment is, it must be owned, but a shabby imita- 
tion. That which all things tend to educe ; which 
freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go 
to form and deliver, is character ; that is the end 
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of Nature, to reach unto this coronation of her 
king. To educate the wise man the State exists, 
and with the appearance of the wise man the 
State expires. The appearance of character makes 
the State unnecessary. The wise man is the State. 
He needs no army, fort, or navy, — he loves men 
too well; no bribe, or feast, or palace, to draw 
friends to him ; no vantage ground, no favourable 
circumstance. He needs no library, for he has not 
done thinking; no church, for he is a prophet; 
no statute book, for he has the lawgiver; no 
money, for he is value ; no road, for he is at home 
where he is; no experience, for the life of the 
creator shoots through him, and looks from his 
eyes. He has no personal friends, for he who has 
the spell to draw the prayer and piety of all men 
unto him needs not husband and educate a few 
to share with him a select and poetic life. His re- 
lation to men is angelic; his memory is myrrh 
to them; his presence, frankincense and flowers. 

We think our civilization near its meridian, 
but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and the 
morning star. In our barbarous society the in- 
fluence of character is in its infancy. As a political 
power, as the rightful lord who is to tumble all 
rulers from their chairs, its presence is hardly yet 
suspected. Malthus and Ricardo quite omit it; 
the Annual Register is silent; in the Conversa- 
tions' Lexicon it is not set down; the Presi- 
dent’s Message, the Queen’s Speech, have not 
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mentioned it; and yet it is never nothing. Every 
thought which genius and piety throw into the 
world, alters the world. The gladiators in the 
lists of power feel, through all their frocks of 
force and simulation, the presence of worth. I 
think the very strife of trade and ambition is com 
fession of this divinity; and successes in those 
fields are the poor amends, the fig-leaf with which 
the shamed soul attempts to hide its nakedness. 
I find the like unwilling homage in all quarters. 
It is because we know how much is due from us 
that we are impatient to show some petty talent 
as a substitute for worth. We are haunted by a 
conscience of this right to grandeur of char- 
acter, and are false to it. But each of us has some 
talent, can do somewhat useful, or graceful, or 
formidable, or amusing, or lucrative. That we do, 
as an apology to others and to ourselves for not 
reaching the mark of a good and equal life. But 
it does not satisfy us , whilst we thrust it on the 
notice of our companions. It may throw dust in 
their eyes, but does not smooth our own brow, or 
give the tranquillity of the strong when we walk 
abroad. We do penance as we go. Our talent is 
a sort of expiation, and we are constrained to 
reflect on our splendid moment with a certain 
humiliation, as somewhat too fine, and not as 
one act of many acts, a fair expression of our 
permanent energy* Most persons of ability meet 
in society with a kind of tacit appeal. Each seems 
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to say, “I am not all here.” Senators and presi- 
dents have climbed so high with pain enough, not 
because they think the place specially agreeable, 
but as an apology for real worth, and to vindicate 
their manhood in our eyes. This conspicuous 
chair is their compensation to themselves for be- 
ing of a poor, cold, hard nature. They must do 
what they can. Like one class of forest animals, 
they have nothing but a prehensile tail; climb 
they must, or crawl. If a man found himself so 
rich-natured that he could enter into strict rela- 
tions with the best persons and make life serene 
around him by the dignity and sweetness of his 
behaviour, could he afford to circumvent the 
favour of the caucus and the press, and covet re- 
lations so hollow and pompous as those of a 
politician? Surely nobody would be a charlatan 
who could afford to be sincere. 

The tendencies of the times favour the idea 
of self-government, and leave the individual, for 
all code, to the rewards and penalties of his own 
constitution ; which work with more energy than 
we believe whilst we depend on artificial re- 
straints. The movement in this direction has 
been very marked in modern history. Much has 
been blind and discreditable, but the nature of 
the revolution is not affected by the vices of the 
revolters ; for this is a purely moral force. It 
was never adopted by any party in history, 
neither can be. It separates the individual from 
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all party, and unites him at the same line to the 
race. It promises a recognition of higher rights 
than those of personal freedom, or the security of 
property. A man has a right to be employed, to be 
trusted, to be loved, to be revered. The power of 
love, as the basis of a State, has never been tried. 
We must not imagine that all things are lapsing 
into confusion if every tender protestant be not 
compelled to bear his part in certain social con- 
ventions; nor doubt that roads can be built, let- 
ters carried, and the fruit of labour secured, when 
the government of force is at an end. Are our 
methods now so excellent that all competition is 
hopeless? could not a nation of friends even de- 
vise better ways? On the other hand, let not the 
most conservative and timid fear anything from 
a premature surrender of the bayonet and the 
system of force. For, according .to the order of 
nature, which is quite superior to our will, it 
stands thus: there will always be a government 
of force where men are selfish ; and when they are 
pure enough to abjure the code of force they 
will be wise enough to see how these public ends 
of the post-office, of the highway, of commerce 
and the exchange of property, of museums and 
libraries, of institutions of art and science can 
be answered. 

We live in a very low state of the world, and 
pay unwilling tribute to governments founded 
on force. There is not, among the most religious 
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and instructed men of the most religious and 
civil nations, a reliance on the moral sentiment 
and a sufficient belief in the unity of things to 
persuade them that society can be maintained 
without artificial restraints, as well as the solar 
system; or that the private citizen might be rea- 
sonable and a good neighbour, without the hint 
of a jail or a confiscation. What is strange too, 
there never was in any man sufficient faith in the 
power of rectitude to inspire him with the broad 
design of renovating the State on the principle of 
right and love. All those who have pretended this 
design have been partial reformers, and have 
admitted in some manner the supremacy of the 
bad State. I do not call to mind a single human 
being who has steadily denied the authority of 
the laws, on the simple ground of his own moral 
nature. Such designs, full of genius and. full of 
faith as they are, are not entertained except 
avowedly as air-pictures. If the individual who 
exhibits them dare to think them practicable, he 
disgusts scholars and churchmen; and men of 
talent and women of superior sentiments cannot 
hide their contempt. Not the less does nature 
continue to fill the heart of youth with sugges- 
tions of this enthusiasm, and there are now men, 
— if indeed I can speak in the plural number, — 
more exactly, I will say, I have just been con- 
versing with one man, to whom no weight of 
adverse experience will make it for a moment ap- 
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pear impossible that thousands of human beings 
might exercise towards each other the grandest 
and simplest sentiments, as well as a knot of 
friends, or a pair of lovers. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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